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WE come now* to that department of our commerce which 
has received the denomination of the carrying-trade. From 1793 
to 1815 the principal nations of Europe were so much employed 
in their belligerent affairs at home, that they had little time for 
looking abroad into the concerns of their colonies; and even had 
they found the requisite leisure, they must have been deterred by 
their maritime impotence—if they were unfortunate enough to 
be against Great Britain—from sustaining a profitable intercourse 
with their distant possessions. Yet such an intercourse was in- 
dispensible; and they were obliged, therefore, to employ some 
power which, by its political equi-distance and neutrality, might 
be enabled to carry on the trade without extraordinary hazard or 
expense. The United States were admirably calculated to secure 
that object; and they accordingly became—before the institution 
of commercial restraints—the carriers both of domestic and of 
colonial produce for almost every nation in the civilized world. 
Sometimes the trade was carried on directly between the parent 


* See No. 46, page 300. 
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country and its colonies; but, in general, it took a circuitous route 
through the ports of the United States. Sugar, coffee, spirits, 
cocoa, pimento, indigo, pepper, and spices of all sorts, were first 
brought to this country in either European or American bottoms; 
and then exported in our own vessels to the various ports of the 
other continent to which they were originally destined:—while, on 
the other hand, the manufactures of Europe—particularly of Great 
Britain—as well as the manufactures and raw produce of China 
and of the Kast Indies, were primarily imported here; and after- 
wards shipped in great quantities to the South American colonies 
of Spain—to the West Indies—and to some other countries of 
subordinate importance. 

But while the Americans were the voluntary ‘ drawers of 
water’ for almost every other people on the globe, it must not be 
imagined that, in this circuitous decantation of one vessel into 
another, a profitable quantity of the contents did not fall into our 
own country. Besides the increase of commercial tonnage and 
the accumulation of individual wealth, the profits which flowed 
directly into the national coffers were by no means contemptible. In 
addition to the 3} per cent, on the general drawbacks, there 
was a considerable sum resulting from the forfeiture of draw- 
backs altogether, in consequence of non-compliance with the law 
respecting that subject; insomuch, that in the years 1805, 6, and 7, 
the duties which were received on exported foreign productions, 
—and which duties, of course, were not paid by American con- 
sumers—amounted to about one-ninth of the total duties collected 
during that period. Thus while the whole was about $45,000,000, 
the part drawn from the carrying trade amounted to about 
$4,000,000 on goods which paid duties according to official valua- 
tion,* and about $1,000,000 arising from the 32 per cent. upon 
drawbacks—or jointly to about $5,000,000. The exports of the 
United States during these three years, however, were more than 
twice as great asthe average amount; and from 1793—when the 
carrying trade commenced—to 1814, when it had nearly ceased, 
the average duties collected in this department of commerce 
could not have formed more than about one-twentieth of the 
whole. 

But it is from the increase of private wealth that the United 
States have been chiefly benefited by means of the carrying trade. 
We have no data for calculating the precise national advantages 
derived from this source; but we may form a general idea of their 
ammount by ascertaining the proportion which our trade in foreign 
articles bore to that of domestic produce, in years when both were 
¢-qually exempt from restriction. During 1805, 6, and 7, the 


* The value of goods paying ad valorem duties is legally ascertained, by add- 
ing 20 per cent. to the actual cost, if imported from the Cape of Good Hope, or 
from any place beyond it; and 10 per cent., if imported from any other place, in- 
cluding all charges, commissions, and outside packages. Insurance is excepted. 






















average yearly value of our domestic exportation was about 
$44,863,517, while the export of foreign merchandise for the same 
period was on an average $57,701,937 yearly; showing an annual 
difference of nearly $13,000,000. But as these were years of ex- 
traordinary commercial freedom, they exhibit a fallacious view of 
our general exportation, both foreign and domestic. Of the latter 
we took a progressive survey in our last Number; and the com- 
mencement, fluctuation, and decline of the former, from 1791 to 
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1814, is very well exhibited in the following table: — 
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Years. Me Coffee. Pepper. Cocoa. ad. val. duties. 
8. lbs. lbs, Ibs. 
dolls. 
1791 74,5041 962,977 492 8,322) 2,840,310 
1792 | 1,176,156} 2,134,742 5,046 6,000] 3,560,119 
1793 | 4,539,809|17,580,049} 14,361] 234,875] 4,110,240 
1794 | 20,721,761/33,720,983)  23,88411,188,302| 4,976,120 
1795 | 21,377,747|47,443,179) 301,692] 525,432} 5,670,260 
1796 | 34,848,644/62,385,117) 491,330] 928,107] 6,794,346 
1797 | 38,366,262/44,521,887|1,901,130] 875,334] 7,835,456 
1798 | 51,703,963/49,580,927| 501,982)3,146,445} 8,967,828 
1799 | 78,821,751/31,987,088] 441,312|5,970,590| 18,718,477 
1800 | 56,432,516/38,597,479) 635,84914,925,518] 16,076,848 
1801 | 97,565,732/45,106,494/3,153,13917,012,155] 17,159,016 
1802 | 61,061,820/36,501,998)5,422,144/3,878,526| 14,906,081 
1803 | 23,223,849/10,294,693)2,991,430! $67,177] 5,351,524 
1804 | 74,964,366/48,312,713/5,703,646} 695.135} 9,377,805 
1805 |123,031,272)46,760,294/7,559,22412,425,680] 15,201,483 
1806 |145,839,320/47,001,662/4,111,9831/6,846,758] 19,016,909 
1807 |143,136,905]42,122,573/4,207,166|8,540,524| 18,971,539 
1808 | 28,974,927] 7,325,448]1,709,978]1,896,990| 4,765,737 
1809 | 45,248,128/24,364,099/4,722,098/2,029,336|; 5,889,669 
1810 | 47,038,125/31,423,477/5,946,336]1,286,010] 8,438,349 
I8k1 | 18,381,673]10,261,442/3,057,456)2,221,462} 8,815,291 
1812 | 13,927,277|10,073,722/2,521,003] 752,148] 3,591,755 
1813-| 7,347,038] 6,568,527] 99,660] 108,188 368,603 
1814 762} 220,594 none.| 27,386 41,409 








During the peace of Amiens (which, our readers will recollect, 
was concluded in the fall of 1801, and continued about eighteen 
months) the articles of foreign production were carried directly to 
their respective places of destination; and, accordingly, the exports 
of the United Sates for that period were more than commonly 
small. But when war was renewed, in 1803, they not only rose to 
their former magnitude, but increased at a prodigious rate through 
every succeeding year, till they were suddenly abridged in 1808, 
by the imposition of commercial restraints. During the three 
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years immediately preceding the adoption of this system, the 
average export of sugar, for example, was nearly 140,000,000 lbs. 
or about 140,000 hhds.; the freight of which, in the two different 
voyages, (since the whole was brought into our own harbours pre- 
paratory to its exportation abroad) must have employed about 
70,000 tons of shipping, and cost between 3 and 4,000,000 of dol- 
lars. For the same period our total yearly importation of sugar 
was about 200,000,000 Ibs. on an average, of which twelve- 
thirteenths, nearly all, in short, was brought in American bottoms. 
In 1807 alone, our import was 174,940,709 lbs. of brown, and 
45,397,570 lbs. of clayed sugar; the greatest part of which was 
brought from West India islands and American colonies. Previ- 
ous io 1808 ourexports of this article were principally destined to 
France, Holland, Hamburgh, Bremen, Spain, and Italy; but since 
that period they have been chiefly carried to Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Russia. The same is true in respect to coffee; of 
which, during 1804, 5, 6, and 7, our yearly export exceeded 
45,000,000 Ilbs., and our total import fell but little short of 
60,000,000 ibs.,on an average. The Dutch East Indies, the Dutch, 
French, and Spanish West Indies, are the countries whence our 
greatest supplies of coffee are derived. Holland received of both 
these articles almost twice as much as any other country. 

But though sugar and coffee were the chief, they were by ne 
means the only, articles of foreign production which we imported 
and exported for other people. During 1805, 6, and 7, we ex- 
ported, upon a yearly average, about 3,423,585 gals. of wine, 
1,600,301 gals. of spirits, 2,151,385ibs. of tea, 5,937,645lbs. of 
cocoa, and 5,292,791 Ibs. of pepper,—besides small quantities of 
paints, lead, and manufactures of lead, iron, fish, and other articles 
of less importance. 

While we were thus carrying about the valuable articles of co- 
lonial produce, we took good care to import in return a profitable 
quantity of other merchandise. In 1807, for example, we import- 
ed goods paying ad valorem duties to the value of $58,655,917; of 
which only about $17,000,000, or between one-third and one-fourth 
were again exported. During the same year, goods free of duty, 
were exported to the value of $2,080,114. From Europe, 
$50,915,135; from Africa, $108,607; from Asia, $6,392,592; and 
from the West india islands and American colonies, $1,239,583 
worth of these two species of merchandise were brought into our 
own harbours; and the proportion which was again exported, 
went principally to the West indies, and to the Spanish American 
colonies. This, however, was an extraordinary year; and to ascer- 
tain the average sums we should be obliged to abridge these 
figures by more than one half. 

This completes the detail of our exports. It remains to exhibit 
a view of the imports of the United States, together with a histo- 
ry of our commerce with the various parts of the world, as well 
as of its increase since the adoption of the federal government. 
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Here we encounter.a considerable impediment, arising from a 
deficiency of official reports; for besides the merchandise which 
pays duties ad valorem—such as woolen, cotton, linen, silk, metal, 
earthen and paper manufactures—no foreign guods imported into 
the United States are subject to any estimation whatever; and the 
only way in which their value could be ascertained at all would 
consist of a laborious and ungrateful calculation from the prices of 
the different articles at the places of importation. For short pe- 
riods, however, official valuations of our imports have been re- 
turned to congress, by their particular request; and from these, 
together with the accompanying documents, Mr. Pitkin has been 
enabled to give us a pretty complete view of our trade with fo- 
reign countries since the establishment of the present constitu- 
tion. 

The following table, which exhibits pretty nearly the state of 
our trade with foreign nations and their dominions during the 
year 1792, is constructed froma report of the secretary of state, 
dated December 16, 1793:— 

















, Value of Expts.|Value of Impts. The difference 
Countries. from the U.8.| into the U.S. Dollars 

in Dollars. in Dollars. tie oo : 

Spain 2,005,907 335,110 1,670,797* 
Portugal 1,283,462 595,763 687,699* 
France 4,698,735 2,068,348 2,630,387 * 
Great Britain 9,363,416 15,285,428 5,922,012+ 
United Netherlands} 1,963,880 1,172,692 791,188* 
Denmark 224,416 351,364 126,948+ 
Sweden 47,240 14,325 32,915* 
Total 19,587,056 19,823,030 235,97 4t 

















The article of dread stuffs composed more than a half of the 
exports; that of tobacco more than one-fifth; and the remainder 
was made up of rice, wood, salted fish, pot and pearl ashes, salted 
meats, indigo, horses and mules, whale-oil, flax-seed, tar, pitch, 
and turpentine, live provisions, and foreign goods; of which last, 
however, there were only $620,274. 

' From two elaborate and valuable tables—for which Mr. Pitkin 
acknowledges himself indebted to one of the principal clerks in 
the treasury department—it appears, that from 1795 to i801, both 
our exports and our imports had nearly doubled themselves; the 
former being, at the first period, $47,855,556; at the last, 
$93,020,573: and the latter, at the first period, $69,756,258; at the 
last, 111,363,511; while the average amount of the one was about 
68,000,000, and of the other not far from $82,000,000. Accord- 


* In our favour. + Against us—apparently. 
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ing to some statements of the secretary of the treasury which were 
called for by the house of representatives in 1806—while engaged 
in discussing the propriety of a partial or total non-intercourse 
with Great Britain—the average yearly exports of the United 
States during 1802, 8, and 4, amounted to $68,461,000, and the 
average annual imports for the same period to about $75,316,937;* 
of which last $30,732,069, about three-fifths, were the value of 
merchandise paying 123 per cent.; $8,303,770 of such as paid 
15 per cent.; and $453,751 of such as paid 20 per cent. of duties, 
ad valorem. The remaining $35,827,347 were the united value 
of all other goods; such as nails and spikes, lead, and its manufac- 
tures, malt liquors, boots and shoes, coal, salt, rum, Geneva, bran- 
dy, wines, teas, coffee, sugar, molasses, cotton, pepper, indigo, 
cocoa, pimento, hemp, and some other articles of less importance. 

Our trade during 1802, 3, and 4, may be thus distributed:— 
With the dominions of Great Britain in Europe (Gibraltar ex- 
cepted); exports—according to an average valuation—of cotton 
$5,640,000; of tobacco, $3,220,000; of provisions, $2,160,000; of 
lumber, naval stores, and pot ashes, $1,510,000; of all other arti- 
cles of domestic produce, $900,000; together with foreign pro- 
duce to the value of $2,260,000; of all, $15,690,000;—imports, of 
goods paying duties on their value, $28,080,000; and of goods 
which paid specific duties, $1,340,000; of both, $274,000; which 
leaves a balance apparently against us of $11,710,000:—With the 
British East Indies—exports, $47,000 of domestic, and $83,000 
foreign produce; of both, $130,000;—im ports, $2,950,000 of goods 
paying duties on their value, and $580,000 of all other sorts 
(chiefly sugar, pepper, and cotton); total, $3,530,000:-—With the 
Northern British colonies in Americas—exports, $530,000 of pro- 
visions and live stock; $90,000 of lumber, naval stores, and pot- 
ashes; $160,000 of skins and furs; $60,000 of other domestic pro- 
duce, together with $160,000 of foreign articles; and in all, 
$1,000,000;—imports, $480,000 of goods paying duties on their 
value (chiefly fish, and articles for the Indian trade,) together with 
$60,000 of goods which paid specific duties; of both, $450,000:— 
With British W. India—exports, $4,720,000 of provisions and live 
stock; $990,000 of lumber, and $340,000 of all other articles; 
total, $6,050,000;—imports, $2,460,000 in spirits; $1,480,000 in 
sugar and coffee; and $650,000 in other articles; in all, 4,590,000. 
Hence it appears, that $35,970,000, nearly one-half of our yearly 
imports for 1802, 3, and 4, were from the dominions of Great 
Britain:—and by the same statement we learn that, of the re- 
mainder, $7,094,000 were from Russia and Germany; $25,470,000 
from the dominions of Holland, France, Spain and Italy; $1,083,000 
from those of Portugal; $4,856,000 from China, and other native 
states in Asia; and $838,000 from all other countries, including 


* This value was ascertained by the same rule which the law prescribes 
ia the case of goods paying duties ad valorem. See note, p. 458. 
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some articles not particularly discriminated. The value of ail 
these importations may be classified under the three heads of— 
Ist, Goods imported chiefly from English countries, viz. mer- 
chandise paying duties ad valorem, $39,489,000; salt, nails, lead, 
steel, beer, cheese, shoes and boots, $1,917,000; rum alone, 
$3,881,000; total, $45,287,000; of which $33,401,000 were from 
the dominions of Great Britain; and the remainder, $11,826,000, 
from all the ports in the world:—2d, Articles incidentally im- 
ported from Great Britain; such as $2,753,000 of brandy and 
geneva; $2,962,000 of wines, and $2,360,000 of teas; of ail, 
$8,075,000; $33,000 of which are from British dominions, and 
the rest, $8,042,000, from all other countries:—and 3d, Articles 
imported but to a small extent from Great Britain; such as 
$8,373,000 in coffee; $7,794,000 in sugar; $1,930,000 in mo- 
lasses; $2,257,000 in cotton, cocoa, indigo, pepper, and pimento; 
together with $1,600,000 in hemp, soap, candles, and other mer- 
chandise, except wine, teas, gin, and brandy; total, $21,954,000; 
of which $2,476,000 only were from the dominions of England, 
and the remaining $19,478,000 from the rest of the world. 

According to the same statement of the secretary, it appears 
that our exports for the years in question consisted of $30,928,000 
in domestic produce, viz. $13,040,000 in provisions, flour, wheat, 
corn, rice, and every other kind of vegetable food; $2,848,000 in 
dried and pickled fish; and $3,728,000 in beef, pork, butter, 
cheese, and every other sort of animal food; of all which, 
$22,957,000 went to Europe; $15,607,000 to the West Indies, 
and other American colonies; and the remainder, $1,364,000 to 
Asia, Africa, and the South Seas: while our annua! re-exports of 
foreign merchandise amounted to $28,533,000, viz. goods paying 
duties on their value, $9,772,000; coffee, $7,302,000; sugar, 
$5,775,000; cotton, cocoa, indigo, pimentg, and pepper, $2,490,000; 
teas, $1,304,000; wines, $1,108,000; spirits of every description, 
$642,000; and other articles, $140,000; of all which, as before, 
$20,648,000 went to Europe; $5,688,000 to the West Indies and 
American colonies; and $1,197,000 to Asia, Africa, and the 
Southern Seas. Thus, then, as our annual imports for the three 
years in question amounted to $75,316,000, while our yearly 
exports for the same period were only $68,461,000, it appears 
that there was a balance apparently against the United States of 
no less than $6,855,000. 

During the three years of 1805—6—7, both our imports and 
our exports were greater than they had been before or have been 
since. From October Ist, 1806, to September 1807, for example, 
the former amounted to no less than $138,574,876; of -which 
$58,655,917 was the value of goods paying duties ad valorem; 
$ 4,487,669 that of wines; $ 10,698,854 that of foreign spirits; 
$ 3,064,044 that of molasses; $ 5,112,704 that of teas; $16,470,947 
that of coffee; $ 2,297,961 that of cocoa; § 23,412,865 that of 
sugars, brown and clayed; $ 1,007,139 that of cotton; $ 1,849,529 
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that of indigo; $ 2,116,605 that of hemp; $ 1,676,694 that of salt; 
and the remaining § 7,725,948 that of raisins, candles, tallow, 
cheese, soap, pepper, pimento, gunpowder, iron (in anchors and 
in the sheet, in nails and spikes,. slit and hoop,) white and red 
lead, lead and its manufactures, steel, coal, segars, and glass (in 
bottles and window-panes.) Our exports for the same period 
were—§ 48,699,592 in domestic, and $ 59,643,558 in foreign pro- 
duce—in both $ 103,343,150; and accordingly there was a balance, 
apparently disadvantageous to us, of no less than $ 30,231,726. 
We cannot stop now to discuss the question respecting the balance 
of trade; as we wish in the first place to present a view of our 
commerce with each different foreign country since the adoption 
of the federal government. 

I. By the treaty of 1783 the United States were, of course, 
subject to the navigation and alien laws of Great Britain; but as 
the latter found her interest in the relaxation of those laws, so far 
as they regarded us, her parliament in April of that year, empow- 
ered the king and council to adjust the commerce between the 
two nations. Accordingly an order was issued on the 26th of the 
following December, by which Americans were put on the same 
footing with the English themselves in respect of the duties to be 
paid on the importation of our own produce into any of the Bri- 
tish harbours;—‘ and the same drawbacks, exemptions, and boun- 
ties are allowed on goods exported to the United States, as on 
those exported to the British islands or colonies in America.’— 
This regulation gave us an advantage over all other countries in 
the trade of Great Britain. Many articles from the United States— 
such as pot and pear! ashes, iron, wood, and lumber of all kinds, in- 
digo, and flax-seed—were subject to no duties at all; while, if im- 
ported from other countries, they paid a very heavy duty; and on 
our tobacco, rice, pitch, tar, &c. no greater duties were exacted 
than on the same articles when brought from some British colony. 
By the treaty of 1794 the commerce between the United States 
pi Great Britain was subject to the regulations of the two coun- 
tries; though it was explicitly provided that neither should pay any 
higher duties than were imposed upon the merchandise of other 
nations. This treaty expired in 1803; and by that negotiated in 
1806, there was to have been an equalisation of duties: but as the 
president refused to ratify the instrument, its provisions became 
inoperative of course; and the treaty of 1815 leaves our commer- 
cial relations with Great Britain, (so far, we mean, as regards the 
reciprocal imposition of duties) in very nearly the same predica- 
ment with the treaty of 1794. 

We stated in our last number the average value of exports and 
imports to and from Great Britain, between 1784 and 1790: from 
the foregoing statement of the secretary of state, we learn, that, in 
1792, the amount of the former was $9,363,416, while that of the 
latter was $15,285,428; and it appears, from estimates made out in 
the treasury department, that from 1795 to 1807, the average 
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yearly amount of our exports to that country was between $15 and 
16,000,000; while that of our imports was about $31,000,000, 
But in 1808, the former was as low as $3,200,305, and the latter as 
low as $18,818,882; and though they almost recovered their lost 
average through the three following years, yet in 1812, the ex- 
ports fell again to about $4,682,296, and the imports to 
$7,663,179. The merchandise imported from Great Britain con- 
sists principally of articles paying duties ad valorem, such as 
woolens, Cottons, silks, and linens; manufactures of brass, copper, 
iron, tin, pewter, lead, glass, and clay; haberdashery, hats, salt, 
coal, beer, ale, and porter; the official value of all which, in 1807, 
amounted to nearly $39,000,000; and, as the goods of that year im- 
ported free of duty, and subject to specific duties, could not have 
been valued at less than 20 or $21,000,000, we shall not be far 
from the truth in stating the joint value of our importation at about 
$60,000,000. ‘The whole amount of British exports for the same 
year was about $176,000,000; of which we, of course, received 
a little more than a third. The United States have always 
afforded a market forea large proportion ef British woolens; and 
it appears from Macpherson’s Annals of Commerce, that between 
1790 and 1799, we received from a quarter to a third; and some 
years nearly one half of the whole exportation. For many years 
the export of woolen goods from Great Britain has been nearly 
stationary, while that of cottons has gone on to augment beyond al} 
precedent. 


* The value of our imports from Great Britain has always exceeded that 
of our exports, even in those years, when we have consumed the whole 
of the imports. This difference, however, is less than appears from our 
custom-house books, as the value of our exports is ascertained from the 
prices of the articles, at the place of exportation. Most of the articles 
exported are bulky, and have been carried in our own ships.¢ The ex~ 
pense of transportation, therefore, as well as a reasonable profit to the 
shipper, which cannot be less than about twenty per cent. must be added 
to the estimated value of our exports. The balance is paid by our trade 
with the West Indies, and other parts of the world.’—p. 171. 


Soon after the peace of 1785, we commenced a trade with the 
British East Indies: about five years afterwards the governor of 
those previnces ordered that American vessels should be treated 
there as the most favoured foreigners; and accordingly the ship 
Chesapeake, one of the first that displayed the thirteen stripes on 
the Ganges, was exempted from the customs to which the vessels 
of other foreign powers were subject. The treaty of 1794 permit- 
ted us to trade with British India in all articles that were not en- 
tirely prohibited, or that did not become contraband by war; nor 
did it subject the tonnage of our vessels to any higher duties than 


} The number of American ships cleared from Liverpool, in 1807, was four 
hundred and eighty-nine, and their tonnage one hundred and twenty-three thea- 
gand five hundred and forty-five. 
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English vessels were obliged to pay in American harbours: but, 
on the other hand, it forba ide us to interfere with the coasting trade 
of the Indies, and, instead of suffering an importation into any 
European port, it compelled us to come directly home and unload 
our cargoes. There were no restrictions, however, upon the in- 
termediate commerce of the outward voyage; and accordingly our 
vessels were accustomed to touch at European ports, and sail di- 
rectly thence to those of East India. The treaty of 1794 expired 
in 1803; but the provisions of the article which regulated this part 
of our commerce with Great Britain were still permittedto survive; 
and although, in #46, Messrs. Munroe and Pinkney were unable 
to settle the terms of their treaty without a stipulation that Ameri- 
can vessels should sail directly from American ports, and although 
the treaty which they finally negociated was so discordant with the 
views of the president, that he refused his ratification without con- 
sulting the senate; yet our trade with these parts of the world was 
suffered to continue for nearly five subsequent years upon the 
same footing as Mr. Jay had placed it, in the treaty which he was 
so much applauded and abused for negociating. In 1811, however, 
the East India Company promulgated orders for regulating the 
trade of foreigners with the countries, overt which parliament had 
granted it jurisdiction. 

‘ By these regulations, American vessels must proceed from their own 
ports direct, to ‘the British East Indies, without touching at any other port 
in the outward voyage, except from necessity, &¢. W hen there, they 
cannot carry on the coasting trade, nor can they, either with or without a 
cargo, proceed to the settlements of any other European nation in India, 
or to any part of india, or to China, nor can they go to any plave on the 
ary Ganges, except Calcutta. They must retern direct to some port 

the United States, and they are to give bond, to deliver their cargo at 
‘ie port for which their clearance is made, and they are likewise subjec t- 
ed to double the duties paid by British boi(ems. Inc onsequence of these 
regulations, the owners of some American vessels, employed in the East 
India trade, were placed in a most unfortunate situation. They had given 
bond in India, to land their cargo in some port in the United Staies. On 
their arrival here, the non-mtercourse law prolibited the landing of the 
cargo, because it came from a British port. If landed in the United 
“States, the vessel and carro were forfeited under the laws of their own 
country; if carried to any other piace, the bond given in India-was for- 
feited. Thus situated, the owners were obliged to apply to congress for 
relief; who granted thei permission to land their goods, and finally to 
dispose of them, for their own use.’—pp. 176-7. 


The commercial convention of 1815 restores our trade with 
British India to almost all the privileges which it enjoyed by the 
above-mentioned treaty of 1794. But, perhaps, the most important 
privileges have either been altogether omitted, or very materially 
modified to our disadvantage; for while the 13th article of the lat- 
ter provided that American. vessels ‘should be admitted and hospi- 
tably received in a// the sea ports and harbours of the British ce? 
ritories inthe East Indies,’ the 38th article of the former restricts 
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themto Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, and Prince of Wales’ Island; and 
though we were before permitted to go as circuitously aswe pleased 
to India, we are now obliged to sail on. a direct voyage from our own 
ports to the places whither we are bound. It is impossible to fore- 
see the precise manner in which these regulations are calculated 
to operate in the long run; nor do we possess any data sufficient 
to ascertain the effects which it has already produced upon this de- 
partment of our commerce. Under the operation of Mr, Jay’s trea- 
ty, the value of our East India trade increased, between 1795 and 
1801, from $742,523, to $5,134,456. Money was formerly the 
chief article of exportation to, the British East Indies; while our 
imports consisted principally of various cotton goods, indigoys 
sugar, spices, &c.; of which last, the portion paying duties ad 
yalorem was valued, in 1807, at about $4,000,000. 

Altheugh our trade with the British West Indies has always 
been very important; yet from the peace of 1794 te that of 1815, 
it never could be made the subject of conventional arrangement. 
During the winter of the former year, indeed, a bill,was intro- 
duced into parliament for the purpose of establishing some regu- 
lations on the subject; but, as the chief provision exempted 
American vessels from any higher duties than were paid by those 
of Great Britain, it encountered a strenuous and fatal opposition. 
The subject was now left to the superintendance of the king and 
council. Accordingly they issued an order on the 26th of Decem- 
ber, which, while it excluded American vessels from the British 
West Indies, permitted their own vessels to import into the 
islands, from the United States, pitch, tar, turpentine, hemp and 
flax, masts, yards, and bowsprits, staves, heading, boards, timber, 
shingles, and all other kinds of lumber; peas, beans, potatoes, 
wheat, flour, bread, biscuit, rice, oats, barley, and every other sort 
of grain, ‘the same being the growth or production of the United 
States;’? and to export hither rum, sugar, molasses, coffee, cocoa- 
nuts, ginger, and pimento, under the same restrictions as were im- 
posed upon their exportation toany Anglo-American colony. By 
the 12th article of Mr. Jay’s treaty it was provided that American 
vessels of no more than 70 tons burthen should be placed upon 
the same footing with these British vessels; but the provision was 
not agreed to by our administration; and the treaty, as every body 
knows, was ratified by both governments without it. In 1806 
our plenipotentiaries were unable to obtain any stipulation as te 
this department of American trade; but during the late wars of 
Europe, the difficulty of supplying the commercial wants of the 
West Indies necessitated the British government to admit Ameri- 
can vessels into the ports of those islands for certain limited: pe- 
riods of every year. Proclamations for this purpose were custome 
arily issued by the respective colonial governors, until parliament 
passed what is called the American Intercourse Bill, an 1897; 
since which period all such proclamations have appeared in the 
shape of Orders in Council; and the importation of beef, pork, and 
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fish, has been prohibited, either in American or in British bottoms. 
We have before intimated that the treaty of Ghent is silent upon 
the subject of the West India trade. 

From 1795 to 1807 inclusive, the average yearly exports from 
the United States to the British West Indies amounted, by our 
own custom-house books, to between 5 and $6,000,000; while the 
annual average imports from the same places were about 
$5,000,000; a difference which we cannot believe-to be near so 
ereat as the reality, when we reflect that the value of the 
exports were estimated at the place of exportation, and that of the 
imports at the place of importation. As most of the exported 
articles were bulky; the freight and insurance must have amounted 
to nearly the original cost; nor could the freight and charges of 
the imported goods bear a very inconsiderable proportion to their 
first value; and since our own ships* were chiefly employed in the 
trade, it is indubitable that the disadvantages of any éda/ance against 
us were, in this way, pretty thoroughly equiponderated. We are 
not in possession of sufficient data for a progressive history of our 
commerce in this part of the world; and it may suffice to state, in 
a general way, that we have always supplied a great part of the 
demands of the British West Indies, and that during the years 
1804, 5, and 6, particularly, we furnished them with more than 
nine-tenths of their flour, meal, and bread; with about two-thirds of 
their Indian corn, oats, peas, and beans; with about one-half of 
their beef, and pork; with more than one-half of their dried fish; 
and with nearly the whole of their live stock and lumber. 

II. According to M. Peuchet, France and her dependencies 
exported to the United States, in 1787, coffee, sugar, rum, syrup, 
salt, olive oil, fruits, brandy, wine, and other liquors, to the value 
of about $2,100,000; cotton, drugs, &c. to the value of $140,000; 
and stuffs, laces, silk, hosiery, linen, cambric, soap, gloves, gun- 
powder, glass-ware, and hard-ware, to the value of about $247,000; 
in all, te the value of about $2,500,000: while they imported from 
our country, grain, fish, and bread-stuffs to the value of about 
$896,000; boards, timber, staves, live stock, fish-oil, peltry, pitch, 
and tar, potash, linseed, and tobacco, to the value of about 
$3,860,000; negroes, to the value of about $45,000; manufactures 
introduced into the colonies to the value of $109,600; in all about 
$5,000,000. For three. years directly preceding the French revo- 
lution our average exports to that country amounted to about 
$1,520,000; while our average imports were only $360,000. ‘Voila 
donc pour France (said M. Arnould) le xe filus ultra d’un com- 
merce, dont l éspoir a pu contribuer 4 faire sacrifier quelques 
centaines de millions et plusieurs generations d’hommes.’ In 
'795 our exports to France ($7,698,687;) almost doubled our im- 
ports from the same country ($3,671,331;) and nearly the same 
disproportion continued through the following year; the former 


* The amount of our tounage thus employed in 1801, was 131,123. 
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being $3,171,759; the latter only $1,835,066; but during 1797-8 
they were nearly on a par; the exports for the first year being 
$3,828,251, the imports $3,045,796; the exports of the second 
$1,476,588, the imports $1,371,727. In 1799 the exports were 
almost nothing; while the imports were $901,018: and in the next 
year the latter ($74,228) nearly doubled the former ($40,400;) 
but in 1801 they recovered their wonted proportion; the exports 
being $3,985,292, and the imports only $1,013,690. From 1804 
to 1807 inclusive the average yearly export was about $3,000,000 
of domestic, and more than $8,000,000 of foreign produce; but 
in 1808 the former was down to $708,670, the latter to $2,126,396; 
in the two next years they are hardly worth stating; nor through 
1811-12-13 did they recover their lost amounts; though in the 
last year the domestic produce was valued at $1,780,291, and the 
foreign at $2,296,453. 

On the 30th of August, 1784, the French government issued 
an arret, by which, on paying, besides the local customs, a duty 
of one per cent. ad valorem, American vessels, of at least 60 tons, 
were permitted to import into French West-India every article of 
domestic produce, except salt pork; but to bring thence only 
rum, molasses, and goods brought from France. They are liable 
to the further duty of three livres on every quintal of salt beef, 
cod, and other dried fish. In times of scarcity, however, the 
colonial legislators were empowered to suspend this law; and 
during the late European wars the French West Indies have 
generally been open to Americans for most articles, either of 
export or of import. In 1786 the United States furnished these 
islands with about $2,613,000, or nearly two-thirds of their whole 
imports; and received in return about $1,452,000, or about one- 
half of their whole exports; and from 1795 to 1798 inclusive, the 
former were upon an average about $6,000,000 of domestic, and 
$15,000,000 of foreign produce; but in the next year their im- 
port from our country was only $2,776,604 of domestic, and 
$2,022,929 of foreign produce; and thenceforward to 1807 the 
amount was less than it had formerly been; being, upon an average 
of the whole, not so great as $10,000,000. in 1808 their joint 
value was only $2,835,006: in 1809, nothing; but between 1810 
and 1813 it augmented from $18,454 to $4,877,734, and the 
average was about $2,357,000. 

[1I. Though our trade with Spain has never been contempt- 
ible, it did not compose any great or integral part of our com- 
merce till the peninsular invasion of Bonaparte, in 1809. Upon 
an average of years the state of our trade with that country, from 
1795 to 1801, exports, was,—fish, flour, whale oil, rice, tobacco, 
fc. cocoa, coffee, sugar, pepper, and other spices, to the value of 
$2,500,000; imports,—brandies, wines, fruit, salt, and latterly, 
sheep, to the value of $1,800,000. From 1804 to 1807 inclusive, 
the average yearly value of the exports was about $1,700,000 of 
domestic, and about $1,700,000 of foreign produce; of all, about 
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$3,400,000. In the following year their joint value was only 
$1,442,381; but from 1809 to 1813 inclusive, the domestic pro- 
duce increased by more than an arithmeticai ratio, from $1,289,220 
to $6,532,101; while the foreign produce decreased, by a still 
greater ratio, from $1,290,003 to $40,905. From 1802 to 1807 
inclusive, our average yearly import of wines from Spain amount- 
ed to about $800,000, and that of branaies to about $600,000, A 
pretty extensive trade with the Spanish West-Indies and Ameri- 
can colonies was a part of. the benefit which accrued to us from 
the late European wars. We- became the interagent between 
them and Spain, as well as between almost all colonies and their 
parent states. From 1795 to 1801 inclusive, our exports to colo- 
nial Spain augmented more than six-fold; and our imports from 
the same countries increased in about the same ratio. The value 
of the former, in 1795, was only $1,389,219; in 1801, as many as 
$8,437,659; while the value of the latter, n 1795, amounted to 
$1,759,138; in 1801, to $12,799, 878; and of course, the yearly 
average value of the exports was $4,000,000; that of the imports 
$6,000,000. The data for the years from 18040 1813 are founded 
upon our custom-house books, which give merely the destination 
of merchandise according to the clearance of the vessel; but we 
need not advertise our readers of the fact, that ships often cleared 
for one port, and went to another. From these books it appears, 
however, that between 1804 and 1808 our average export te the 
Spanish West-Indieg§ and American colonics, was $2,000,040 of 
domestic, «and $6,0@,000 of foreign* produce; in all about 
$8,000,000. In 1808 the domestic produce amounted to $631,086 
only; the foreign to $3,545,067 only; and, though in the subse- 
quent years the former more than recovered its lost value, and 
was about $3,000,000 on an average, the latter augmented very 
little for four years, and was as low as $183,449 in 1813. 

IV. The same general observation which we made in respect 
to our trade with Spain, is equally applicable to that with Portu- 
gal. Our exports to that country, and to the island of Madeira, 
consist principally of wheat, flour, corn, rice, dried fish, whale oil, 
soap, staves, heading; and our imports from the same places are 
chiefly wines, fruits, and salt. From 1795 to 1801 the former in 
the trade with Portugal, nearly doubled themselves; while the lat- 
ter diminished almost in the same. proportion: insomuch that, 
in 1795, the exports amounted to $594,801; the imports to 
$1,052,339: but in 1801 the first had risen to $1,139,377; the 
second had fallen to $645,111. The same is true of our trade with 
Madeira; the exports in 1795 being no more than $133,476; the 
imports as great as $917,260: but in 1801 the former were as 
high as $523,344; the latter as low as $514,791. The average 
yearly value of ourexportsto Portugal from 1804 to 1807 inclu- 
sive, was, $875,000 of domestic, and $500,000 of foreign produce; 
in all about $1,355,000 im 1808, the whole was only $342,277; 


* That of this inereased during this period from $1,176,998 to 49,870,763. 
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but between 1809 and 1813, the domestic. produce rose from 
$1,629,709 to $9,992,012; while the foreign produce fell trom 
$151,426 to $7,275; and of both the joint yearly average value was 
not far from $6,000,600. During our acts of non-intercourse, do- 
mestic produce (chiefly cotton) to the value of $5,263,138 was 
shippfied to Madeira, Fayal, and the Azores, but destined, the 
greater part of it, to Great Britain, and the other continent. The 
removal of the Portuguese government to the country of Brazil 
has increased our trade with its American colonies; and though, 
in 1807, the value of our export to these countries, was only 
about $5,000, its average amount from 1809 to 1812 was $600,000 
of domestic, and more than $600,000 of foreign produce; in all 
above $1,200,090 yearly. 

V. Tiil lately our commerce with Russia was quite inconsider- 
able. From 1795 to 1801 the value of our exports to that country, 
though extremely irregular, may be averaged at about $33,400 
yearly; while our imports from the same place amounted to about 


$ 1,330,000 annually. During 1805-6-7 the average value of exports ~ 
ys § S$ P 


was $31,000 of domestic, and $145,000 of foreign* produce, in 
all, about $176,000; in 1808 it was nothing; and, though in the three 
next year’s that of the former rose from $146,426 to $1,630,499, 
and that of the latter from $737,799 to $4,507,158, the domestic 
produce fell in value, through 1812 and 13, to $50,000, and 
foreign produce, to $750. In 1809 we began a trade of cotton 
with Russia; but in that year the amount of exports was only 

25,112ibs; in 1810 they were 3,769,1S8ibs.; and in 1811 as many 
as 9,368,839ibs. In 1810 we shipped to the same country 5,270lbs. 
of rice, !,462hhds. of tobacco, 4,53 6galls. of spirits from grain, and 
124,169¢alls. of spirits from molasses. Sugar, coffee, pepper, 
tea, and cocoa, are the principal articles of foreign produce export- 
ed to Russia. 

Our imports from that country consist of iron, hemp, cordage, 
duck, drillings, diapers, tickings, shectings, &c. of which the ave- 
.rage value, in 1802, 3, 4, was about $1,362,217; in 1807, 
$1,804,660; in 1810, $1,587,784; and in 1811, $3,049,033. The 
average quantity of ReMp. imported in 18/2, 3 and 4, was 
88, 830 cwt.; value $779,473; in 1811 the quantity of hemp was 
205,853 cwt.—of cordage, tarred, 589,944 Ibs.t--of cordage, un- 
tarred, 34,806 lbs.;$ and of cables 108,685 lbs.§ As hemp, to the 
amount of 115,100 cwt. and to the value ef $690,000, together 
with cordage, to the amount of 39,870 cwt. and to the value of 
$398,400, were produced, in Kentucky alone, during 1810, the 
United States will, ere long, be independent on Russia for either 
of these articles. 


* In 1800, only $8,827; in 1807, as many as $366,367. 
fT No less than 1,007 ,780ibs. in 1807. 

+ Only 6,843ibs. in 1807; and nothing in 1810. 

$§ Only 30,409lbs. ia the preceding year. 
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VI. Our real trade with Sweden has never been great; inas- 
much as, from 1795 to 1801, the average value of exports thi- 
ther, consisting of tobacco, and a few other articles of domestic 
and foreign growth, was only about $60,000; and that of imports 
from the same country, principally of iron, not above $80,000. In 
1809 (when a direct trade with England and France was prohibit- 
éd) domestic produce, principally cotton and tobacco, to the value 
of $4,030,395, and foreign produce to the value of $1,409,303, 
were cleared out for Swedish ports, but destined to Great Britain 
and the northern parts of Europe. In 1810 the same thing took 
place; only the domestic produce amounted to but $1,563,336, 
and the foreign produce to $4,294,997.—The state of our trade 
with the Swedish West Indies, between 1795 and 18Q1, was; ex- 
ports $685,000; imports $500,000, upon an average valuation. 
In 1807 the value of the exports was, $416,509 of domestic, and 
$911,155 of foreign produce—in all, $1,327,664; for which we 
received in return 92,858 galls. of rum, 30,764 galls. of molasses, 
2,752,412 lbs. of sugar, and 1,765,672 Ibs. of coffee. Between 
1809 and 1812, the export of domestic produce ‘fell in value 
from $2,757,859 to $1,060,500--that of foreign produce from 
$687,960 to $126,274; but the average was about $1,330,000 of 
the former, and $.400,¢ 00 of the latter. ‘During 1810 and 11 we 
imported from these islands, upon an average, about 1,300,000 
galls. of rum, nearly 1,500,000 galls. of molasses, about 1,870,000 
Ibs. of coffee, and more than 5,000,000 Ibs. of sugar; but a great 
part of the two first came, without doubt, from British islands, 
through Swedish neutral ports. 

VII. From 1795 to 1801 the average value of our yearly ex- 
ports to Norway and Denmark was about $600,000, and of our 
imports from the same countries about $400,000: during 1805, 
6 and 7, the yearly value of the exports was $400,000 ef domes- 
tic, and $1,100,000 of foreign produce—in all about $1,500,000; 
but, im consequence of the restrictions upon a direct trade with 
England and France, during 1809 and 10, tobacco, cotton, and co- 
lonial produce were cleared in great quantities for ports in Den- 
mark and Norway; and thence found their way to their respective 
places of destination, in other parts of Europe. The custom- 
house books furnish very imperfect data for estimating the amount 
ef our trade in these years; but they are all the authority we 
have; and, according to them, the value of our exports to the 
countries in question was $958,584 of domestic, with $3,327,766 
of foreign produce, in 1809,—and $3,962,739 of the former, with 
$6,548,050 of the latter, in 1810. Between 1795 and 1801 the 
state of our trade with the Danish West Indies was, upon an 
average valuation, about $2,093,000 of exports, and about 
$2,122,000 of imports. “From 1864 to 1807 the average value of 
the exports was about $1,410,000 of domestic, and $1,026,000 
of foreign produce—-in all, about $2,456,000. 
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VIII. Hamburg has long been the great depét for the north of 
Europe; and previous to its occupation by the French, during the 
late continental wars, afforded an extensive market for the various 
articles of colonial produce. The state of our trade with that 
city and Bremen, between 1795 and 1801, was, upon an average 
valuation, $11,400,000 of exports—such as tobacco, rice, cotton, 
spirits from molasses, whale oil, pot and pear! ashes, of domestic; 
and sugar, coffee, teas, cocoa, pepper and other spices, of foreign 
produce; imports, being chiefly German manufactures of linen, 
$3,800,000. From 1802 to 1807 inclusive, the value of our ex- 
ports to the same places, and to other German ports, was, upon 
an average, $1,159,000 of domestic, and $3,308,000 of foreign 
produce—in all $4,467,000. In 1808 the value of the former 
was only $24,963, and that of the latter $204,852; but during 
1809 and 10 their average values were $772,000 of domestic, 
and nearly $1,000,000 of foreign produce. 

IX. Notwithstanding the spoliations committed upon our trade, 
both by France and by England, and notwithstanding the late em- 
peror Napoleon endeavoured to compel the Hollanders into his 
continental system, by placing over them his brother Louis; our 
trade with the Dutch continued to be very important, till we ruin- 
ed it ourselves, by the institution of commercial restraints. From 
1795 to 1801 the state.of that trade was, upon an average valua- 
tion—ex ports—tobacco, rice, cottor, whale oil, pot and pearl ashes, 
spirits of molasses, coffee, sugar, tea and pepper, $4,533,000; 
imporis—-woolen, linen, and other goods, paying duties ad valo- 
rem (of which the average value was $1,110,354, during 1802, 
3, 4, and $1,881,741 in 1808), spirits from grain (of which 
1,059,540 galls. upon an average of years, from 1802 to 1804, and 
as many as 1,460,000 galls. in 1807, were exclusively in gin), 
nails, spikes, lead, inits various forms, paints, steel, cheese, glass, 
anchors, shot, slit and hoop iron, about $1,500,000. The ave- 
rage value of the exports, from 1804 to 1807, inclusive, was 
$2,638,000 of domestic, and $13,918,000 of foreign produce— 
in all $16,551,000: but between 1808 and 1813 the former dwin- 
dled from $382,121-—the latter from $2,227,722, to nearly no- 
thing. jWith the Dutch West Indies and American colonies, the 
state of our trade, between 1795 and 1802 was, upon an average 
valuation—exports about $1,491,000--imports about $2,774,000. 
From 1804 to 1807 inclusive, the exports were $780,000 of do- 
mestic, and $440,000 of foreign -produce—in all $1,220,000; but 
between 1808 and 1810 the fermer dwindled from $97,734 to 
$39,724, and the latter from $14,839 to $31.—Between 1795 and 
1801, the value of our imports from the Dutch East Indies aug- 
mented from $26,706 to $4,430,733; and the average yearly va- 
lue was $1,858,000. The -articles werescoffee, sugar, pepper, 
and other spices; for which we have generally paid in money, or 
in bills of exchange, or in cargoes, shipped for Europe. In 1802 
we imported from the Dutch East Indies, and the Cape of Good 
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Hope together, 6,820,203 Ibs. of coffee, valued at $1,706,300; 
in 1804 as many as 8,395,783 lbs., valued at $2,098,954; and 
nearly the same quantity in 1807. 

X. The state of our trade with Italy, between 1795 and 180}, 
was—exports—dried fish, sugar, coffee, pepper, and cocoa, to the 
average value of $1,194,000; imports—silks, wines, brandies, 
fruits, lead, and cheese, to the average value of $703,000. The 
increase of the former was from $1,223,150 to $2,090,439—~ 
that of the latter from $319,653 to $902,406. Between 1804 and 
1807 the value of the exports increased from. $1,671,149 to 
$5,749,979; and the average was $200,000 of domestic, and 
$3,490,000 of foreigm produce; in all $3,690,000: but between 
1808 and 1813 the former dwindled from $58,085 to $1,947; and 
the latter from $1,106,539 to about nothing. 

XI. A trade was opened with China soon after the close 
of the revolution; and it increased so greatly that in 1789, we 
had fifteen vessels at Canton; more than were there from any 
other nation except Great Britain. The principal articles of im- 
portation are teas, silks, nankeens, and China ware; of which we 
imported for many years considerably more than was wanted for 
home consumption. ‘The yearly quantity of imported tea has 
kept pace with the increase of population; and between 1790 and 
1808 it had augmented from 3,047,242 Ibs. to 8,108,774 lbs.; but 
the average was about 3,674,000 lbs. In 1808 the whole quantity 
was 4,812,638lbs.; in 1809, 1,482,990 Ibs.; in 1810, 7,839,457 Ibs.; 
but, in the two following years, only about 3,000,000 lbs. upon an 
average. From 1790 to 1800, inclusive, we imported, upon an 
average, about 1,858,000 ibs. of bohea, 273,000 Ibs. of souchong, 
316,400 Ibs. of hyson, and 200,000 Ibs. of other green tea. Be- 
tween 1801 and 1812, our average total import was about 
4,858,000 lbs.; our consumption about 3,270,000 lbs,; and our ex- 
port, of course, about 1,588,000 Ibs. From 1802 to 1807, inclu- 
sive, the average value éf goods, paying duties ad valorem, viz. 
all silks, cottons, and China ware, was about $2,000,000: in 1808, 
it was only $533,929; in 1809, as many as $3,374,850; but, 
through the three following years, it sunk from $2,889,642 to 
only $556,575. As few American articles are shipped, directly 
to China, the balance of this trade, according to the custom- 
house books, has always been against us; and it is the calculation 
of well informed merchants, engaged in-it, that, except during the 
late war, between two and three millions of dollars, in specic, 
have been annually exported to that country—The furs and skins 
procured upon the north-west coast, have formed a valuable arti- 
cle of trade in the Chinese-markets.—They are purchased from 
the Indians, at a very cheap, and are sold to the Chinese, at a 
very dear price; and so great bas been the perseverance of our 
countrymen in this hazardous species of enterprise, that not only 
the north-west coast, but every shore of South America, and 
every island of the South seas, have been explored, in quest of 
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the seal. Nor has the animal increased by persecution; and 
indeed its numbers are now so few that they are hardly worth 
hunting. In 1800, the value of goods embarked in this kind of 
trade was $827,748, 
¢ 
‘ The following statement exhibits the value of merchandise, domestic 


and foreign, exported from the United States, to each quarter of the 
world, from 1801 to 1812:—~ 





EUROPE, ASIA. 
Domestic. Foreign. Domestic. Foreign. 
Years. Dolls. Dolls Dolls. Dolls. 
1801 27,569,699 31,380,558 371,737 1,136,517 
1802 19,904,389 23,575,108 547,386 620,423 
1803 25,939,111 8,561,834 292,593 149,600 
1804 23,094,946 27,468,725 546,278 830,223- 
1805 23,640,776 36,341,320 612,683 2,156,229 
1806 24,334,020 40,267,711 514,621 1,968,860 
1807 31,012,947 38,882,633 497,769 1,598,445 
1808 5,185,720 7,202,232 26,649 267,542 
1809 17,838,502 13,072,045 703,900 1,218,228 
i8tod 27,202,534 17,786,614 377,795 406,646 
1811 29,552,442 8,727,011 581,815 812,950 
1612 20,626,488 5,644,433 308,510 588,299 
AFHICA, W. INDIES, AMERICAN CONTINENT, &o. 
Domestic. Foreign. Domestic. Foreign, 
Years. Dolls. Dolls. Dolls. Dolls. 
1801 934,33 756,445 17,482,025 13,369,201 
1802 747,544 411,855 14,982,854 10,967,585 
1803 636,106 148,004 15,338,151 4,734,634 
1804 1,264,735 “681,499 16,561,516 7,251,156 
1805 1,359,518 1,726,987 16,774,025 12,954,483 
1806 1,371,475 901,916 14,983,611 17,144,759 
1807 $1,296,375 1,627,177 15,892,561 17,525,303 
1808 278;544 . 218,950 . . 3,939,633 5,308,690 
1809 3,132,68 1,472,819 ™. 9,732,613 5,034,439 
i1&10 2,549,744 722,799 12,236,602 5,475,258 
1811 1,804,998 622,445 13,354, 7&8 5,860,384 
i812 1,235,457 197,587 7,861,655 2,084,808" 


Mr. Pitkin throws very little new hght upon the subject of 
commercial balances; and since the question is one of the most 
perplexed, as well as one of the-most important, in the science of 
political economy, perhaps we may be expected to touch upen it 
before we again take leave of our,author. Dr. Smith asserts very 
roundly that ¢ nothmg-can be more absurd than this whole doctrine 
about a balance of trade;’ but he does not take the pains to refute 
it with his usual perspicuity and fulness. Political economists, we 
apprehend, are too,apt to lose sight of the fundamental truth,+. 
that all commercial exchange depends upon the difference, in 
point of value, at which different nations estimate the same coms 
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modity. In consequence of this fact, every article of trade has 
its real, and its exchangeable, value,—one value in domestic, and 
another in foreign, markets. When it is stated, therefore, as an 
abstract, unqualified proposition,—that if a nation imports more 
than it exports, the trade is a disadvantageous one,—we shall find 
that the language is utterly unintelligible, except ina kind of half 
sophistical sense. The words import and export have no definite 
meaning; for in consequence of the distinction between the real 
and the exchangeable value, they both must stand for more or 
less, according to the place of estimation, whether in the domestic 
or in the foreign market. This principle should be present to us 
at every step of our reasoning upon the question of commercial 
balances: and it will be found, we apprehend, that when both are 
estimated by the domestic standard, the superiority of imports te 
exports is the exact measure of increasing wealth; and that, when 
valued by the foreign standard, the superiority of exports to im- 
forts is to be considered as that measure. To take a very simple 
instance:—suppose that a barrel of flour, which, in our own mar- 
ket is worth but ten dollars, can be turned into European goods, 
which, in our own market as before, are worth as much as twen- 
ty doliars,-—it is quite clear, that, according to such a valuation, 
the United States are gainers by importing more than they ex- 
port. But let us put both commodities in the European market. 
In this\ case, the barrel of flour carried out of our own ports, when 
it can be sold for no more than ten dollars, is in effect an export of 
twenty dollars; because it is an export which is worth that sum 
in the market of sale; and, on the other hand, theEuropean goods 
brought into American harbours, where they can be sold for twenty 
dollars, are an import of only ten dollars, because they are an 
import which is worth only that sum in the market where we have 
agreed to estimate it. In this sense, and in this sense only, can it 
everbe true, that anation is growing rich when it exports more than 
it imports. Yet even this consists only in a play upon words; and 
indeed we suspect that, in this, as well as in a great proportion of 
other cases, the dispute about the balance of trade has been ina 
great measure, owing to the indefiniteness of language. Eyen the 
phrase—wealth of nations—is equivocal; for a nation may be 
worth twice as much in a foreign, as it is in its own market. 

Now it will be seen that the imports of the United States have 
always exceeded their exports; and Mr. Pitkin rightly observes, 
that the increase of national wealth has generally been in propor- 
tion to that excess. That our country has, notwithstanding some 
interruptions, been constantly and rapidly increasing in riches, 
we Cannot open our eyes without seeing abundant demonstrations; 
and when these two facts are viewed in conjunction, we want no 
abstract reasoning to convince us that, with respect to ourselves 
at least, nothing can be more futile than the old doctrine on the 
subject of commercial balances. 
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According to that old doctrine, neither nation could gain 
any thing, if both reciprocally exported exactly as much as they 
imported. Here, too, the abettors of the doctrine forget that every 
import and every export has two distinct values; and that the dif- 
ference between these values, in the way of exchange, must ne- 
cessarily accrue to both parties. Merchandise is worth nothing 
till it can be sold. When our barrel of flour is exchanged for 
European goods, each party has got rid of an article which, in 
their own markets respectively, would only sell at ten dollars; and 
acquired another which, in their own country, as before, is worth 
twenty dollars. Each party therefore has gained the difference 
betwixt the values of their respective commodities. This results, 
again, from the different prices which the two nations put upon 
the same commodity; and without such a difference, it would be 
idle to think of carrying on a trade. 

We intended to have given ahistorical view of our national debt 
in the present number of this journal; but our limits are already 
transgressed; and we must therefore defer the article to some 
future and more convenient opportunity. In the mean time, we 
again return our thanks. to Mr. Pitkin for the general accuracy 
and order of his statements. There area few instances of bad 
arrangement; but when the general character of a work is ap- 
plaudable, we have no disposition to dwell upon particular delin- 
quencies. 








Crystalina, a Fairy Tale. New York, 1816. 12mo. pp. 112. 


Our readers fnust never mistake us for those who think to pro- 
mote the literature of the country, by overlooking the delinquen- 
cies of our ‘writers, and by praising indiscriminately every off- 
spring of our press, merely because it is American. Nothing can 
be more really traiterous to the cause. We are forced to ac- 
knowledge, against all the comfortable prejudices of patriotism, 
that American authors have, in general, more faults than excel- 
lencies; and it is cruel, we think, to connive at their perseverance 
in error by keeping them ignorant of their mistake; much more 
by assuring them that they are altogether in the right. For our 
own parts, whenever we find them in the wrong, we shall tell 
them of it plainly; and while we would most heartily applaud 
whatever is written with felicity, we shall as heartily away with 
whatever nauseates and disgusts. 

From the tenor of these observations, our readers will undoubt- 
edly conclude that we have no very high opinion of the volume 
before us. We feel no disposition to cloak or dissemble that 
opinion. Wecommenced the perusal with all our prejudices 
on the favourable side: every succeeding line contributed its quote 
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towards a change of opinion; and we turned over the last leaf 
with rather a despicable opinion of the whole performance. The 
author has some poctical qualifications; but never perhaps were 
respectable powers more abominably perverted and abused. A 
fairy tale is the worst of all subjects fora poem of any length; 
and we are unable to conceive. what could have possessed our au- 
thor to venture upon ground which—if he is extensively read in 
poetry—he must have seen covered with the wrecks of all his 
predecessors. Spencer, to be sure, had affluence and harmony 
of diction sufficient to cotinteract, in part, the radical disadvanta- 
ges of his subject; but, with all its beauties, his poem is monoto- 
nous and soporific; and indeed we might conclude, from the very 
nature of the thing, that no excellence of treatment could prevent 
the reader from nodding over a long tale about fairies. The in- 
terest we feel in a tale of any sort, depends entirely upon our 
sympathy with the persons whom we see acting and suffering;— 
but who can sympathize with a set of creatures engaged in no 
human businessjfand actuated by no human bosom?—The whole 
excellence of a fictitious work consists in the possible reality of 
its events. Character must be so represented as to hurry us into 
the midst of what is taking place. We must be able to take sides 
with the actors; to anticipate conduct and foresee effects froin 
the acknowledged force of motive and the known efficiency ol, 
causes. We must be able to appropriate the feelings of the in- 
dividuals—to laugh when they laugh—and to realize, in our own 
breasts, all the revolutions of sentiment which are represented as 
belonging to the fictitious personages before us. _We must rely, 
too, upon the continuance and stability of the laws of nature; so as 
to never make any allowances for miraclesand monsters. But how 
can any of these things have place in the perusal of a work which 
treats of ultra-human beings, and which makes the whole uni- 
verse subservient to the magic wand of an old heremitical wiz- 


ard’—In which— 


‘—_— all things are chang’d, from their ordinance, 
Their natures, and performed faculties, 
To monstrous quality.’ 


These observations are alike applicable to all fairy produc- 
tions. It is not in the power of poetry to sustain our interest 
through a long story about Oberon and Titania, and all the magical 
adventures which may be contrived in their fairy domains. In- 
deed poets have generally represented man as asleep when the 
fairies are abroad; and if his eyes are not closed at the com- 
mencement of the play, it is most infallibly certain that they will 
be before its conclusion. 

As to Crystalina,—it is, we think, about the worst of all fairy 
tales. Never perhaps did poet eke out such a quantity of couplets 
from so scanty a stock of materials. It is a!l a repetition of a few 
simple elements; and we might venture to give a receipt for 
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making such poems by the hundred. Take twelve bottles of 
lightning put up in the Franklinian way, together with a propor- 
tional quantity of thunder made after the recipe of Scriblerus: 
mix these with, it makes no difference what number of ‘ harpies, 
hydras, and chimeras dire;’? and you may immediately get out 
an advertisement of cHRYSTALINAS FOR SALE. Indeed we never 
so forcibly realize the importance of Franklin’s discovery, as when 
we can congratulate ourselves upon having a thunder-pole over 
our heads while reading a production like this—For the subor- 
dinate and less nocent parts of scenery, the directions would be 
equally simple. The following four lines repeated with the 
proper permutation would be amply sufficient for any number of 
fairy tales:— 





‘and lo! four hills appear— 
» Enchanting sight!—but richer still than fair. 
And one was pearl, and one was silver white, 
And one was gold, and one was diamond bright.’—p. 51, 


Should these fail of producing the desired effect, the two next 
couplets might be added to the composition:— 


‘ High in the midst arose a dazzling throne, 
Built all of emerald and of diamond stone, 
With gold and purple canopy o’erspread, 
Fair as the curtains of Aurora’s bed.’—p. 51. 


If any thing is wanting to prove the complete futility of such 
a tale as this before us, it will be found in the incongruities which 
constantly occur in placing human beings upon fairy ground. 
Thus, though in travelling through the realms of Oberon, Rinaldo 
and Crystalina are represented as ‘ wading (p. 70) through a sea 
of waving flowers,’ our author makes the knight pick up a posy 
and give it to his mistress, as a rare present (p. 71); and when 
the bridges and the very stones under their feet are gold or dia- 
mond, Rinaldo thinks to please his Crystalina by presenting he: 
with a gem he had just stopped to take from the ground. 


‘ And fondly says— this bright and precious gem, 
Shall grace the virgin’s regal diadem.’—p. 72. 


But this is mere lover’s play. We shall now present our rea- 
ders with a scene, the like of which we venture to say they have 
never beheld. We give them to understand, therefore, that ali 
the following sharks and crocodiles and leviathans, &c. &c. are 
assembled in a dake, of which we suppose the transverse and con- 
jugate diameters may be one or two bow-shots. 


‘ The virgin ceas'd, and mute with horror stood, 
Fier eves directed o’er the sable flood; 
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And lo! she saw new forms of horror rise 

From the black deep, and roll their Gorgon eyes. 

The fatal shark, fierce plunging for his prey, 

With his dread sport deform’d the wat’ry way; 

The crocodile with jaws expanded wide, 

Stretch’d forth his scaly vastness on the tide. 

Leviathan, unweildy, huge, and bold, 

From his broad sides the tumbling billows roll’d. 

And horr id hydras, (fearful sight!) appear’d, 

And o’er the waves their fifty heads uprear’d. "Pp. 66-7. 


The human head upon a horse’s neck,—the female body with 
a piscatory tail—are nothing to this. Indeed it has no parallel, 
except in one of Horace’s other specimens of perverted taste— 
where-dolphins are flouncing among the trees, and wild boars 
grunting over the waves.—But the above extract does not em- 
brace half the fine things in this congress of terrors. We have, 
besides, ‘ the hideous gorgons,’ ‘the furigS three,’ and ‘the har- 
pies fierce,’ and ‘the griffon, sphinx, and centaur,’ and ‘ dark 
#olus,’ and ¢ blustering Boreas’ and ‘ sullen Auster’ and ‘ flying 
dragons,’ and ‘threat’ning phantoms,’ and ‘giant horror,’ and 
‘ colossal danger,’ 


‘ And huge Chimeras, horrible to view; 
And thousands more, which once on earth were known, 
But now exist in Fairy Land alone.’—p. 67. 


All of which are commingled in the aforesaid pond, and ac- 
companied by earthquake and thunderstorm No, VIII. 

Indeed the ‘ performed faculties’ of things are no obstacle to 
this fairy writer. Thus the capacity of human skulls in the bot- 
tom of the sea are represented as sufficient to allow lobsters to 


play ‘ hide and go seek’ in them:— 
‘There many a grinning skeleton was laid, 
Whose brainless skull th’ unsightly lobster made 


His citadel! oft peering forth, dismay d 
At the huge whales that round about him play’d.’—>p. 16. 


The hyenas, leopards, tygers, and indeed almost all the animals 
of our author, utter one uniform sound. 


* And screamed the leopard from his cavern’d rock— 
The couchant tyger sereamed as they passed by, Xc. 


We have been accustomed to think that a shield was an instru- 
ment of defence:—but our author ‘ changes the ordinance’ with 


perfect ease:-— 
‘ Against the weak I ne’er uplifted shield.’—p. 21. 


Again, the mountains of our author are very light-footed things: 
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* Mountains sublime in even circles rose, 
And tow’ring high, on tip-toe seem’d to stand.”—p. 25. 


And in addition to these perversions, almost every thing in this 
fairy world is endowed with the saccarine principle. Thus we have 


‘ Rinaldo stood enchain’d in sweet surprise’ — 
“In sweet amaze and exultation high’— 





‘ While sweet adieus prolong’d the parting strain’— 

* Rov’d to and fro, in sweet perplexity’— 

‘ But O! your sweet temptations all display’— 

* And try each sweet lascivious atiitude’— 

* With harp and song, and salutations sweel’— 

‘ By love o’erpower’d, the pair, in swect embrace’—&e. &e, 


There are some couplets which we would gladly animadvert 
wpon, if we knew what they meant;—-such as, 


‘ From the touch’d lyre a soft bewilder’d sound, 

Of doubtful tones, fell murmuring around.’—p. 17 

‘ Elysian groves of harmony and flow’rs, 

Leafy pavilions and ambrosial bow’rs.’—p. 25. 

‘ And from her forehead many a golden tress 

Fell on the panting bosom of the knight, 

Whose felter’d eyes gvew dizzy at the sight.’—p. 35, &c. 


Our author is natural philosopher enough to cnumerate green 
among the colours of the rainbow. Speaking of the “ rainbow 
bridge,” which connects the Isie of the Fairies with the main 
land, he says-- 


‘Tts blue was solid sapphire—its gay green 
Was massy emerald.’—p. 29. 


He is equally adept in botany; and we humbly suggest the in- 
sertion of the two following instances in the next_edition of the 
Loves of the Plants. The first is an anomalous case of some 
trees falling in love with themselves: 
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‘At length, before the mournful hero’s way, 

The suver lake, in halcyon slumber lay; 

Encircled round with gay green, bow’ry trees, 

That wav d their gilded summits inthe breeze, 

And o'er the smooth deep stretched their slender arms, 
As if love-sick with their reflected charms.’—-p. 39. 


The next relates to the sagacity of the ivy, in case of a storm: 





‘the ivy, when the tempests roar, 
Clings to the oak for satety."—p. 68. 
VOL. VIII. 6} 
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We at first intended to have detailed, at some length, the ad- 
ventures of sir knight; but we believe our readers will now be 
contented with the mere outline of the story. Crystalina is the 
daughter of Armigrand, the proprietor of Mermaid isle; which, 
we suppose, is situated about where Homer places that of Ca- 
lypso. Rinaldo loved the maid: but when he adventured to pro- 
pose a union, she told him, that, though he already possessed her 
heart, he could only win her hand by valorous achievements in the 
field of battle. The knight accordingly embarked in foreign war; 
fought valiantly of course; and, after a lapse of several years, re- 
turned to claim the promised reward. But in the mean time Crys- 
talina had vanished from the island; and Kinaldo found nobody 
at home except the heart-broken and disconsolate father. The 
isle was ransacked; but no trace ef the maid could be discovered; 
and she was about to be given up for lost, when the knight heard 
of a wiaard, who dwelt in a cavern on the isle of Sky, and who, 
as he had all the invisible spirits at his command, could probably 
ascertain whether she was existent in any of the four elements. 
Rinaldo set sail, in order to consult him; and the poem opens with 
his appearance in the vicinity of the cave. Altagrand—that was 
the wizard’s name-—was sitting out of doors: the knight ¢ approach- 
ed him; and, after developing the object of his visit, was conduct- 
ed into the cell; where, by means of a magic book, and various 
other implements of wizardism, it was discovered that Crystalina 
had been kidnapped by Oberon, and carried off to Fairy Land. 
Rinaldo resolved to invade the spot immediately: Altagrand gave 
him directions for his conduct; such as 


‘ Eat not, drink not; of smooth deceit beware:’ 


(the latter of which, in our humble judgment, would have been 
superfluous, provided he strictly followed the two former); and 
he accordingly set out in quest of his long lost mistress. The 
hermit points him tothe spot where Fairy Land was to be entered: 
a thunder-storm ensues; the ground opens under foot; the knight 
drops into the cavity, and the jaws of the earth come together 
over his head, like a clap of thunder. 

We shall not be able to follow him through the remainder of 
his journey. The monsters and metamor phoses which he en- 
countered at every step, would fill (and have filled) a volume. 
As a specimen of these events, we shal] present our readers with 
the last act of his adventures, in the pursuit of his Crystalina. 
She was found in the shape of a bird ‘shricking and panting,’ at 
the same time, upon the bottom of a ‘ pearly cage;’ and it was 
not till after she had completely exhausted herself. with efforts to 
attract notice, that Rinaldo bethought him of breaking the bars, 
and taking her out. ‘The bird soon turned into a vapour-—-then 
rose in the shape of a column, and at last was transformed, limb 
after limb, into Crystalina! The two lovers embraced, and im- 
mediately took up their way out of the dominions of Obcrom 
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They found the wizard at his cave; persuaded him to bear them 
companyto Mermaid isle; embarked on board of the knight’s vessel; 
and, after encountering divers perils, arrived safely at the place 
of destination. The wizard tells his story: it turns out that Ri- 
naldo is his son: Armigrand resigns his crown and sceptre to the 
knight, and the poem closes with a carmen nufitiale by Altigrand. 

From what has been said above, it must not be concluded 
that we think meanly of every line in this book. On the contrary, 
wherever our author has consented to describe scenery analogous 
to what exists in our own every-day world, we find he possesses 
by no means a meagre vein of poetical talent; and it is in conse- 
quence of this fact alone that we have been induced to give him 
so large a space in our pages. Take, in the first place, the de- 
scription of Armigrand’s chateau, as it appeared to Rinaldo, when 
he returned to claim his Crystalina: 


‘ The green-clad isle J soon and safely found, 

With joy elated and with glory crown’d; 

i climb’d the cliffs, I pass’d the fragrant grove, 

And reach’d the splendid palace of | my love; 

On spire and turret glanced the setting sun, 

And the proud pile in all its glory shone, 

While groves of myrtle glimmef*d on my sight, 

And from their foliage shook a quivering light.’—p. 6. 


The description of the scene, in which Crystalina was eap- 
tured, is rich and harmonious: 


‘ All in her garden Crystalina lay, 
- Beneath a bow’r adorn’d with blossoms gay, 
And sweetly slumber’d, on an evil day; 
‘The luscious woodbime all around her threw 
lis fragrant blossoms and ambrosial dew; 
On every side nectarean flow’rs were spread; 
The plumy birds sang sweetly o’er her head; 
While amorous zephyrs, o’er her bosom fair, 
Play’d wantonly, and curl’d her golden hair. 
Flora she seem’d, reposing ’mid her flow’rs, 
Or Venus, slumb’ring in Idalian bow’rs. 
On either cheek celestial roses shone, 
Such as Aurora blushes, when the sun, 
At morn, salutes her with a glowing kiss, 
And heay’n, and earth, and ocean smile with bliss, 
As thus alone the sleeping virgin lay, 
On couch of roses, charm’d with visions gay, 
The fairy monarch thither chanced to stray.’—p. 18, 


Nor can we deny that the first coup d’ceil of Fairy Land is finely 
imagined: 


‘ Celestial visions!’ cried th’ astonish’d knight— 
‘Ye golden prospects that enchant my sight! 
Are ye indeed substantial? or but vain 

And wild delusions of a love- sick brain? 
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- Methinks I dream!” When thus Rinaldo said, 
‘ig! His well known self he doubtfully survey’d, 


And wav’d his arms, and shook his plumed head. 
But soon the mem’ry of his captive love 

The sweet amazement frem his senses drove. 
‘Fair land!’ he cried—-‘ And dangerous as fatr, 

A foe to thy prosperity is near; 

Darkness shall soon thy saffron skies o’erwhelm; 
I come to spoil thee of thy richest gem: 

But where, inher’ fly to find my captive fair? 

iy No cities, fields, or cottages appear; 

ibe *Tis desert all—th’ unnumber’ d flow’rets sweet, 
Lift their gay heads, unbrnis’d by living feet; 
Ev'’n at my command the fe arless songsters sing, 
And round me futte r with familiar wing; 

Or mid the flow’rs, like sun-beams, glance about, 
Sipping with siender tongues the dainty nectar out.’—p. 26. 
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The river which embraces the ait of Oberon is described is 
the same happy strain: 


aa ‘But ere he rcach’d that palace, huge and bright, 
| A glorious scene detain’d the wond’ring knight-— 
A pes rly river! whose melodious tide 
iy Lav’d golden shores! whose banks were beautified 
hy With trees wide waving, paradisian bow’rs, 
And all the gaudy multitude of flow’rs 
That on spring’s lap the liberal Flora show’rs. 
This stream, dividing, roli’d its branches twain, 
In circling sweep around a flow’ry plain, 
Thro’ vocal groves, then fondly met again. 
The islet fair, so form’d, arose between. 
With dome-like swell, array’d in richest green. 
be So fair it was, so smooih, so heavenly sweet, 
:. It seem’d made only for angelic feet.’—pp. 28, 9. 


His eleventh thunderstorm is the best;—for our readers will sce 
he has improved it by classical reading. 


‘ Then mutt'ring spells, his mighty wand he took, 

And now the air, and now the ocean strook— 

The sky grew black! the troubled ocean gave 

A sullen roar, and groan'd from ev’ry wave; 

Thron’din a chaos, and a night of cloud; 

Discharg’d the thunder, his a rtillery loud; 

‘ And the dread king of tempests, from the shore, 

Prociaiun’d his coming, with thenicasions roar. 

He drove the sea before him, and uppil’d 

fluge waves on waves, of foamy waters wild, 
ada) kk conglor merated floods, 

| ‘Po scale the heav’ns, and, with the angry gods, 

‘i Waste i pin us battle; like the Titans bold, 

Who ¢ is 4 huge on tott rie Pelion rolld. 

Phes tcight they hear ih’ aiirighted seamen’s crigg, 

W hat time, uplifted in the stormy skies, 
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High on the slippery pinnacle they rode, 

Of some tall wave, and view’d th’ outrageous flood 
That yawn’d below! then might they hear the crash 
Of meeting gallies, plung’d with furious dash, 
Beneath the madding billows of the main, 

With all her crew, no more to rise again.’—pp. 85, 6. 


The following night-scene is beautiful: 


‘ And now the pinnace rede, in stately pride, 

The foamy sea, and fill’d the waters wide 

With fairy splendours—all the day they sped, 

And all the night; and when, on ocean’s bed, 

The placid moon her milky light dispread, 

O, they would sit and view the polish’d main, 
Sprinkled with stars; which seem’d the starry plain 
Of heav’n inverted; then, thrice happy pair! 
When mellow moonlight soften’d all the air, 

And nought around them met the roving eve, 

But sky above, below both sea and sky, 

They lov’d to sit and tell, with many a sigh, 

Their strange adventures in the Fairy Land.’—p. 87. 


From these extracts, it is, we think, sufficiently apparent that 
our author has too much poetical genius to be abused and per- 
verted, by writing such poems as the one on our table. Indeed 
a great part of the faults in Crystalina are to be attributed to king 
James I. of Scotland. If he never had written his Quair in six 
cantos, Scott would never have made such a division popular, 
and our author would not have found himself compelled to draw 
out his poem to such a tedious and intolerable length. We wish, 
for our own parts, to see an American author independent of all 
transatlantic whims; and we earnestly intreat the writer of Crys- 
talina to lay no more scenes in the isle of Sky, and to talk no 
more about ‘ ‘Tiviot side,’ and ‘ the green-wood tree.’ We have 


scenes and events enough of our own to employ all the pens of 


all our poets; and we hope the next production of the author be- 
fore us will bear some marks in the contents, as well as in the 
title-page, of its having been written by an Américan. But we 
exhort. him, at all events, to quit the present topics of his exer- 
tion. Let him take a Gobbonian resolution, to ‘run as far as 
Oberon has any ground;’ and we shall think ‘ his conscience is 
but a hard kind of conscience,’ if it ‘ hangs about the neck of his 
heart, and counsels him to stay with the Fairv.’ 
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all sides, with double and triple walls of explanation and annota@ion: 
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Philosophical Essays; to which are subjoined Copious Votes, En- 
tical and Exfilanatory, and a Supplementary Narrative; with 
an Appendix. By James Ogilvie. Philadelphia, 1816. 8vo, 


pp. 415. 


To the above enumeration our author should have added a Pre- 
face, an Introduction, an Address to the Candid Reader, together 
with Copious Errata. We must say, we have seldom had occasion 
to peruse a book in which the text was so completely hedged in, on 





and we venture to affirm, that the three essays of the author before 
us do not compose one-half of the matter with which he has filled 
his volume. Whether Mr. Ogilvie found it impossible to preceed 
without such a train of accompaniments, we are not competent to 
determine; but we certainly see nothing in his own case which 
should sanction a departure from immemorial precedent; and we 
are equally certain that, while not a few of his notes could have 
been omitted altogether, a great many more might have been in- 
terwoven with the context. 

This, however, is a matter of no very great importance; only if 
it was intended to enumerate in the title-page the contents of the 
volume, we see no good reason why so many should have been 
omitted.— We are cordially glad to see a work of this sort issue 
from the American press; it is an era in our literature; and we 
think Mr. Ogilvie justly entitled to the approbation of his coun- 
trymen for being bold enough to lead the way in a field of know- 
ledge, which no other cis-atlantic writer has ventured to occupy. 
Philosop hical disquisition has never been a favourite with the 
people of the United States; and the writer, therefore, who under- 
takes to make it popular, has to encounter so many prejudices in 
the great body of his readers, that he has a peculiar claim upon 
the indulgence of critics To have even started in this unpopular 
course, is worthy of all praise; and notwithstanding we may some- 
times have occasion to differ with Mr. Ogiivie upon the princi- 
ples of his essays, we shall always approye his design of giving 
them to the world. 

The work is by no means perfect; and in saying this we only 
repeat the general truth, that imperfection must always attend the 
incipiency of an undertaking. The haste, in the first place, with 
which our author chose, (we hardly think we can say was necessi- 
tated,) to dress up his materials, has frequently given them a slo- 
venly and informous appearance. When we are told that these 
essays were chiefly written and printed in four months after 
issuing the prospectus, and that to prevent being overtaken by his 
typographer (insequitur, trepidique pedem pede urget, jam 
jamque ten: (\) he seldom could retire to . :d till about 2 0 ’clock in 
the morning, our wonder is, not that there are so few praise-worthy 
attributes in his manner, but that he should possess longanimity 
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éfiotizh to have displayed any atall. There is, secondly, however, 
amore radical cause for Mr. Ogilvie’s general imperfections. 
Perhaps no person ever undertook the composition of a book under 
so many disadvantages of previous habit. - The stile of that spe- 
cies of oratory with which he has been conversant, is not. at 
all calculated for the temperate and chaste disquisition of philoso- 
phical subjects. It gives the minda declamatory turn; and in the 
volume before us, Mr. Ogilvie forgets rather too often that he is 
not on the rostrum. 

So far we are the apologists of our author; but we cannot ex- 
tend our indulgence to his contempt for all elaboration of stile; and 
we must assure him, that the acquisition of ¢‘ extensive and perma- 
nent celebrity as a philosophical writer,’ (a fame which he so ar- 
dently covets) is altogether incompatible with loose and negligent 
habits of writing. Nor can we wholly agree with Mr. Ogilvie i 
the assertion, that stile is altogether mechanical, and therefore 
perfectable by practice alone. Mere practice will not infallibly 
make 2a good writer; and, on the contrary, will surely make a bad 
one, unless it be regulated by incessant circumspeetion, and by a 
steady observance of the purest and most classical models. In this 
particular it resembles the manual operation of writing; in which, 
as all know, the copy must be perfect, the pen well made, and the 
pupil mindful of his business, or practice will only give him @ 
kind of hieroglyphic ¢criture which nobody can decypher. 

With these few preliminary observations we are prepared to 
enter into a more particular analysis of the volume before us. As 
it may contribute to the elucidation of the essays, we shall, in the 
first place, lay before our readers all the real information contained 
in the very loose and discursive article, called the Supplementary 
Narrative. Mr. Ogilvie tells us that, from his earliest childhood 
he has felt and cherished a passionate fondness for rhetorical dis- 
tinction. Between the 19th and 34th years of his life he resided in 
Milton, Albemarle county, Virginia; where he superintended an 
academy of about 50 scholars, and devoted his leisure time to 
the study and cultivation of oratory. At the semi-annual exhibi- 
tion of his pupils, he was accustomed to pronounce a discourse 
upon some rhetorical subject; andthe visible impression made by 
these discourses upon the minds of his audience, induced him to 
propose the reduction of such occasional and capricious efforts into 
a regular system of hebdomadal lectures. In the execution of this 
design no patronage was solicited, and no remuneration thought of; 
but the skill and success which attended his performanc €s soon in- 
duced the inhabitants of Milton and its vicinity to offer him an ap- 
propriate room for the delivery of his orations, and to insist upon 
his acceptance of pecuniary compensation. As he was engaged 
with his pupils from seven o’clock in the morning till ¢ an hour or 
two after tea,’* there was very little time, and, one would suppose, 


* We must, once for all, complain of Mr. Ogilvie’s negligence in the spéeifi- 
cation of time. He gives us but two dates (pp. 12 and 27) in the whole Sup)te 
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there was very little inclination, to enter afterwards upon any other’ 
pursuit: yet he tells us he spent four or five hours every evening 
in the investigation of the most important subjects connected with 
morals and politics. So much, indeed, was he occupied in the dis- 
charge of his academical daties, that he was obliged to compose 
on Saturday aiternoon, and commit to memory on Saturday even- 
ing, the discourse which he was to deliver in the forenoon of the 
following Sunday; and yet ‘he does not recollect (p. 8.) in de- 
livering these discourses, ever to have felt the necessity of recur- 
ring to notes.’ 


‘An enthusiastic attachment to the profession, which he had em- 
braced; an habitual, heart-felt and elevating consciousness of its dignity 
and usefulness; a constitution invigorated by the precious privations and 
mind-awakening abstinence of a Scotch education, combined with the 
excessive use of opitim, (which proved, in the sequel, a most treacherous 
auxiliary), enabled him to sustain and survive, this unremitted and over- 
whelming drudgery. He escaped insanity and suicide: He survived— 
But, heret lateri lethalis arundo—Health, equanimity, and steady intel- 
Jectual energy, were irretrievably sacrificed. He cannot,. “ from the 
dregs of life, 


* Hope to receive, 
*¢ What the first sprightly running could not give,” 


and cares not how soon the curtain drops. ne the experience which 1s 
useless téhim, may be useful to others.’ pp. 8, 9. Su ppl. Nar. 


It was in the midst of this routine of hearing pupils, deliv ering 
lectures, and taking opium, that our orator received a new im- 
pulse of encouragement from the hands of Mr. Jefferson. x 
that gentleman was at the city of Washington, in the discharce 
of his presidential functions, he had no opportunity of putting fis 
name to the subscription which had been set on foot, by the Milto- 
nians and their neighbours, for the support of Mr. Ogilvie’s rhe- 
torical establishment; but, immediately on his return to Monti- 
cello—which is about two miles from Charlottesville, the place 
where the lectures were delivered—he solicited, for himself and 
his guests, the tickets of admission which were customarily sold 
to occasional auditors. Mr. Ogilvie directed the messenger te 


mentary Narrative; and probably the last of these would never have been 
specified, if it had not been attached to a document which the orator quotes. 
His ouly chronological references are to his first or second visit to such or such 
a place: and when he was professedly informing us of the time consumed in the 
discharge of his pedagogical duties, what could be more vague than the above- 
mentioned allusion to the time of drinking tea in Milton, Albemarle county, 
Virginia? Ove narrator may possibly suppose that an attention to such things 
would betray ‘ the polished littleness and elaborate frivolity’ with which he se 
contemptuously charges ‘ modern taste;? but we must assure him, that dates 
are a3 imdispensible to a narrative, as milestones to a journey; and that to be 
absojutely regardless of such ‘ little’ accompaniments, is quite as culpable as te 
regard them overmuch. 
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assure Mr. Jefferson, that his attendance would be considered as 
a high honour, and that the honour would be enhanced, if he 
would dispense with the procuration of tickets. ‘ The first dis- 
course, which the narrator delivered after Mr. Jefferson’s re- 
turn to Monticello (says our orator, with a pride which he has a 
right to feel) was honoured by the presence of the chief magis- 
trate of the United States, and all the visiters then at Monticello,’ 
As he was next day entering the school-room, he observed in the 
entry a box, labelled with his name, and was told by a pupil that it 
had been left there, with a letter, by a servant from Monticello. 
Mr. Jefferson intimated his wish that the orator would accept the 
contents—which he found, upon opening the box, were a com- 
plete and elegant quarto edition of Cicero’s works. 

But while such flattering attentions inspired him with new ar- 
dour, in his darling pursuit of oratorical fame, it augmented his dis- 
gust for academical drudgery; and he soon conceived the novel 
idea of becoming an itinerant orator, and of erecting a rostrum 
in all the principal cities of the United States. When the plan 
was first formed in his mind, he was so sanguine as to its practica- 
bility, (for he seems to possess a mind which is alternately at the 
very farthest extremities of dejection and elevation)—that he tri- 
umphed in the anticipated removal of all the difficulties which he 
saw in bis way, and appeared already to possess the trophies 
which were to be won in the accomplishment of so noble an en- 
terprise. 


‘So firmly did this idea fasten itself on his imagination, so entirely did 
it occupy his attention, so intensely did it rouse the latent, or more pro- 
perly, revive the extinguished sensibilities of his soul; that he experi- 
enced for several days a kind of morbid reverie, (accompanied by slight 
fever,) which during two nights successively, chased repose from his pil- 
low, and prevented him from jerk or wishing to close his eyes. Du- 
ring the latter part of the succéeding night, he sunk (from the exhaustion 
produced by intense excitement,) into a sleep so profound and protracted, 
that he remembers to have been roused by a faithful and affectionate ne- 
gro man, {Diogenes could dispense more readily with the services of Me- 
uas,) who waited on him, and apprehending from the death-like stillness 
of his sleep and the lateness of the hour, that he was dead, or had faint- 
ed, began to halloo in his ear, and shake hun violently.” p. 10, Sup. Var. 


He mentioned his design to several of his friends; and although 
it was received by some with passive incredulity, and by others 
with utter astonishment, they could not change the settled pur- 
pose of his soul. When, however, he came to close the door of 
his academy—to quit a profession which was a source of certain 
emolument, and in which he had spent the best part of his life—~ 
to enter upon a career, in which success was doubtful, and his 
experience limited—he confesses there was a painful struggle of 
conflicting passions. ‘ But (says he) the struggle was transient:’ 
his enthusiastic predilection for the rostrum soon overcame his 
affection for the school-room; and in the beginning of 1809 he 

VOL. VIII. 62 
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shut the door, and took the stage to Staunton, as a literary adyen- 
turer in the new and arduous employment of itinerant declama- 
tion. The following anecdote will give our readers some idea of 
the sort of encouragement which he was at first necessitated to 
receive:— 


‘ The day after his arrival in Fredericktown, in the state of Maryland; 
he intimated through the medium of a printed hand-bill, (he did not at 
that time think or rather feel, that his exhibitions were of sufficient con- 
sequence in public estimation, to entitle him to use a card for that pur- 
pose,) his intention to deliver, on the succeeding evening, one of his ora- 
tions, in the larrest room of the hotel, in which he lodged. On entering 
this room, (a few minutes after the appointed time,) he found only four 
gentlemen, whose appearance and deportment bespoke urbanity and in- 
telligence. The narrator stepped upon what he called his rostrum, (a 
small platform, covered with a carpet and elevated about two feet above 
the floor,) and was beginning to deliver the discourse which he had an- 
nounced, when one of the four auditors rose from his seat, and very po- 
hiely ers a You do not sir, I hope, think of delivering your discourse in 
the presence of four persons: the hand-bill intimating your intention, has 
not been circulated through the town: if you will postpone your exhibi- 
tion till to-morrow evening, you will certainly have many more auditors.” 
The narrator, after thanking the stranger for his polite suggestion, re- 
plied, “* that he was a stranger in Fredericktown: that his exhibition was 
of a nature somewhat novel; that he had no sort of.ground to expect in 
the first instance a numerous audience: that he could draw and wished to 
draw attention, solely by means of the favourable impression, which the 
discourse he had announced, and the manner, in which it was delivered, 
might leave on his mind and on the minds of the other gentlemen who by 
visiting the room, manifested a willingness to become his auditors; if at 
the close of his exhibition, he should be fortunate enough to leave a fa- 
vourable impression on their minds.”? The gentleman bowed and resum- 
ed his seat, and the narrator proceeded to deliver an oration on Duelling, 
with as much earnestness and ener gy, although he acknowledges with far 
less self-complacency, than he afterwards felt, in delivering the same ora- 
tion, in the principal cities of the United States. The impression, which 
this discourse, and the manner in which it was delivered, made on the 
minds of his four respectable auditors, was evidently and decidedly fa- 
vourable: the gentleman, who proposed a postponement of the exhibition, 
before he left the room, said, (with marked sensibility and emphasis, and 
in a manner indicating that he expressed the sentiments of his compa- 
nions as well as his own,) ‘If our exertions, sir, can fill your room to- 
morrow evening, it shall not be full merely, it shall overflow.” The nar- 
rator recollects this evidence of extorted and unequivocal approbation, 
with livelier sensibility, than he feels in reeollecting the according plau- 
dits of crowded, intelligent and fashionable audiences, in the principal 
cities of the United States, with which the same oration was afterwards 
honoured. On the succeeding evening in Fredericktown, his room was 
crowded.’ pp. 14,15, 16 Suppl. Narr. 


From Fredericktown Mr. Ogilvie proceeded to Washington 
waited upon the president, and develeped the plan and object of 
his undertaking. Mr. Jefferson was convinced of the usefulness, 
but somewhat doubted the feasibility, of the enterprise. He was 
good enough, nevertheless, to give our orator an introductory let- 
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ter to a distinguished preacher in Baltimore. Extracts were pub- 
lished in the gazettes; and we hardly needed to be informed, that 
they ‘ materially contributed’ to his rhetorical success, on his first 
visit to that city. But, before he went there at all, he re- 
solved to counteract his natural disposition to caprice, by estab- 
lishing five fundamental rules of conduct. He was determined, 
in the first place, to connect,* on no account, the declamations of 
oratory with the controversies of faction: secondly, to be equally 
cautious about exciting the odium theologicum, by entering upon 
any topic of religious polemics: thirdly, to select such subjects 


as were calculated to interest the greatest number of intelligent 


hearers—particularly the greatest number of Jemale hearers—on 
whose approbation depends, he seems to think, the whole success 
of rhetorical exertion: fourthly, to obey the dictates of his own 
feelings, in whatever related to the selection or treatment of his 
subjects, as well as in the dress and decorations of himself and 
his rostrum; trusting always to an intelligent audience, and a free 
press, for the detection and exposure of the faults he might com- 
mit: and ffthly, to embrace every opportunity of demonstrating 
the usefulness of the rostrum, by adding to the funds of literary 
and charitable institutions, and by maintaining a uniform tone of 
disinterestedness and independence of mind, which alone, he 
thought, could achieve a favourable reception to this species of 
entertainment. 

We left our orator at Washington; but at what time he quit the 
metropolis, or to what place he directed his steps, we have no 
means of ascertaining,—and, indeed, we may as well advertise our 
readers at once, that all the subsequent events of the narrative 
are to be considered as dated between the years 1809 and 1816. 
We now and then hear Mr. Ogilvie declaiming in some part of 
the United States; but not even the year of the century is given; 
while his transitions from place to place are neither dated nor men- 
tioned. Fortunately the preservation of the document we men- 
tioned above, relative to his expulsion from the college hall ena- 
bles us to ascertain the time of his first—and last—exhibition in 
Philadelphia. On that occasion the orator ruined his prospects in 
this city, by having the ‘ indiscreet sincerity’ (p. 26) to profess his 
scepticism as to the divinity of the christian religion. The ex- 
pressions which he employed, though conveyed in the circumlo- 
cutory diction of poetry, were too unequivocal to be misap- 
prehended. ‘The silence, he well remembers, (p. 23) was 
deep and dead;’ and, though he could no way account for such a 
phenomenon atthe time, helearnedafter the deliveryof the oration, 
that his religious scepticism had not only offended all his clerical 


* Our author here uses the word ‘disconnect; and in p. 51 again, he talks 
of ‘ disconnecting oratory from all connexion with party;’ but as to disconnect 
signifies the separation of two things that are joined, it is inapplicable to the 
meaning he intends to convey. 
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hearers,—but had greatly displeased every grave and serious au- 
ditor of the laity. His sleep that night was not the sweetest; and 
next morning he paid a visit of expostulation to Dr. Rush, and on 
his return met Bishop White in the street. Decided marks of ex- 
probration were visible in both their countenances:—the orator con- 
tritely acknowledged his offence,—protcsted that he did not mean 
to say so much,—and promised never to do so any more; but the 
doctor and the bishop remained inflexible—except in the head, 
which both shook with negative significance; and in the forenoon 
of the succeeding day, he was presented with the subjoined reso- 
lution of the trustees of the university:— 


‘Permission having been given to Mr. James Ogilvie to deliver lec- 
tures in the College Hall, in consequence of his assurance, that they 
should ‘ contain no sentiments, which could be offensive to persons of any 
religious persuasion;’ and it appearing to this board from satisfactory in- 
formation, that, in the course of his lectures, he has given offence to per- 
sons of divers religious persuasions: Therefore, 

Resolved, That the said permission be, and it is hereby revoked. 

Ordered, That the secretary furnish Mr. Ogilvie with a copy of the 
foregoing resolution. — 

‘Extract from the minutes. ‘EDWARD FOX, Sec’y 


On his first visit to New York our declaimer was implicated 
in another scrape by his ‘ indiscreet sincerity’ in political discus- 
sion. At the close of an extravagant tirade against Bonaparte and 
a correspondent culogy upon England, he was applauded long 
and loudly by the great part of his audience:—but when the clap- 
hing ceased, ¢ a gentleman deliberately rose from his seat, in the 
middle of the room,—assumed an erect and disdainful port, look- 
ed intrepidly and indignantly all around,—and without casting a 
glance, or directing his hand toward the rostrum,—but turning 
both successively and slowly, to the auditors in every part of the 
room,—beganto hiss with set teeth and with an intensity of sibilation 
which indicated unusual vehemence of feeling.’ The subject was 
brought into the columnsof the gazettes de more;—but Mr. Ogilvie 
put an end to the ¢ vile altercations,’ by proclaiming an equality of 
rights in the suffrage of his auditors; and the hisser then explain- 
ed, by assuring the orator that his sibilation was intended—not for 
him—but for his hearers; who, as he asserted, had been silent un- 
dercomplimentstotheirown country,—but LTRS. most obstrepe- 
rously when England was eulogized. 

At another time, when he was delivering an oration to the peo-’ 
ple of Paris, Bourbon county, Kentucky, a drunken person un- 
dertook to diversify the amusement by acting and declaiming for 
himself. Mr. Ogilvie marked the perturber: but resolved not to 
interrupt the sport till he could do it with effect:— 


‘ He accordingly raised his voice, to a tone that drowned the unmean- 
ing noise of this salamander of alcohol, and advanced, in the deliv ery of 
his oration; tul a passage occurred, in which the misery and ignominy of 
intemperance, were depicted in strong colours: In pronouncing this pas- 
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sage, he descended from the rostrum, and, advancing with a slow and 
pausing step, towards the bench, on which the involuntary, and, probably, 
unconscious violator of decorum sat, or on which he had staggered, and 
lay stretched; continuing to declaim, as he advanced, till he approached 
the mind-deserted body, as nearly as he could. Here, for a few mo- 
ments, he stood still: ceased to declaim: folded his arms, and resting his 
eye on the floor, slowly and solemnly said—‘ Where example so emphati- 
cally arrests attention, declamation may well be dumb: It is, and can be, 
but babbling and impertinence, in the presence of a warning, that ad- 
dresses the soul through the senses.’’. pp. 31, 2. 


The third and last adventure of this sort was at the pronuncia- 
tion of a discourse in the city of Charleston, South Carolina. His 
room contained seats for 500 persons; but 700 had assembled 
when he entered, and he observed six or eight young gentlemen 
perched on the verge of his rostrum. He expostulated; but ex- 
postulation was ineffectual, and— 


‘ After pondering a few moments, the narrator advanced in front of the 
rostrum, on which he had turned his back, and, as soon as his indication of 
a wish to address the audience, had hushed the buzz of chattering, which, 
ina crowded and miscellaneous assembly, uniformly and unhappily pre- 
cedes exhibition, he said, (suppressing, as perfectly as he could, every 
appearance of irritation or discomposure)—‘ Under arbitrary govern- 
ments, order and decorum are preserved, in assemblies of this sort, by a 
coercive police, by military force: under a republican government, and 
in a state of society ripe for its reception; the self-respect of every: re- 
spectable citizen, and his habitual and unaffected deference forthe equal 
rights of his fellow-citizens, are the safe-guards of decorum and order, 
not only in polite and select, but in the most miscellaneous and numerous 
assemblies. To the rightful authority of this moral police,’ the narrator 
continued to say, turning his eye, and pointing with his hand to the 
young gentlemen, who were seated on his rostrum, ‘ it is, he is sure it is! 
unnecessary to make a formal appeal.’’ Suppl. War. pp. 33, 4. 


When our narratorhad terminated his second excursion through 
the eastern and middle states, he resolved to visit Charleston, Sa- 
vannah, and one or two inland towns of South Carolina and Geor- 
gia,—and then to spend eightecn months or two years in the wes- 
tern states. He wished to compose a new series of discourses; 
and his object, in retiring into the solitude of the western forests, 
was, in the first place, to get ata distance from the interpella- 
tions of the world; and in the second place, to enjoy the society 
and conversation of a Mr. James M‘ Alister; who, it seems—while 
he might be flourishing as one of the first men in Europe,--is 
wasting hissweetsuponthedesertair of Bardstown, Kentucky. But 
from the ineffable sloth of this personage,—who ‘ lives’ indeed, 
but. seldom ‘ moves,’—and from the logic which he employed to 
demonstrate the inanity of fame,—our author was fearful he 
should himself catch the infection of laziness, and sink down into 
the same torpidity of life. He accordingly made his escape from 
Bardstown, and took up the road for Nashville, in Tenessee:— 


‘On his way thither, he stopped for refreshment at a solitary log house. 
situated at the bottom of a glen, encircled by hills, whose summits may 
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have been bathed by the waters of the flood, and whose sides were over- 
shadowed by pathless, and at that season of the year, leafless forests. 
There was not a human habitation within miles of this house. Here he 
found an intelligent gentleman, with-an amiable wife, and interesting 
children. This family lived in singular seclusion: neighbours they had 
none, and their distant acquaintances and friends could not be expected 
to visit this solitary spot, during the dreary winter, which was then com- 
mencing. Here accordingly, the narrator determined, with the consent 
of his landlord, to sojourn six months, and devote his leisure exclusively 
to the composition of orations. On intimating his wish to this gentleman, 
(Mr. Benjamin Temple,) his consent and that of bis lady were promptly, 
and even affectionately accorded. in this state of monastic seclusion, 








‘ The world forgetting, by the world forgot,’ 


without access to books, or to any society, but that of the family for half 
an tour at breakfast and dinner, and sometimes an hour and a half in the 
evening: he consumed six months i in tasking and exhausting, the transient 
and tantalizing hours of intellectual energy, which in his * system,”’ are 
uniformly alternated by days, weeks, and sometimes by months, of col- 
lapse, atony, and impotent volition. At the expiration of this period, he 
determined, (for the sake of health and exercise, and in order to try the 
effect of one or two of the orations, which he had written during his se- 
clusion,) to visit the principal towns in Kentucky’, and to deliver orations 
in each. He passed successively, (lingering a few days in each,) through 
Louisville, bardsiown Frankfort, Lexington, Danville, Winchesier, and 
Paris, and had often the pleasure of addressing audiences, (conwosed of 
nearly one hundred persons of both sexes,) nowise inferior in intelligence 
and accomplishments to their eastern brethren.’ Sup. War. pp. 49, 50, 1- 


When our orator had finished his second excursion through the 
United States, he determined to deliver a course of lectures on 
oratory to successive classes in the various colleges and cities 
ef the country. But before he entered upon the execution of his 
design he wished to make an experiment ona small scale; and an 
incident which eccurred while he was pronouncing discourses in 
Columbia college, South Carolina, determined him to make that 
place the first scene of his novel undertaking. The president, 
Dr. Maxcy, had given him the use of the chapel, and all the 
students attended his performances with the greatest eagerness and 
satisfaction. When he was crossing the yard, after the delivery 
of the third oration, he was surprised by a sudden glare of 
intense light; and, on turning round, beheld the windows of 
the college and of the president’s house decorated with the can- 
dles of illumination; while over the door of the chapel was 
an American eagle bearing a phylactery inscribed with the name 
of—Jamres Ocitvie. This was enough:—after his western tour 
the orator re-visited Charleston; thence travelled to Columbia, 
and embraced the earliest opportunity of making proposals to the 
faculty and trustees of the cojicge for the delivery of the contem- 
plated course of lectures. And here we shall extract a few of 
Mr. Ogilvie’s remarks, which, we hope, will contribute to do 

way the squeamish antipathy of some persons to the acceptation 
of money for literary services. 
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‘The hope of pecuniary emolument, made no part of his inducement 
to undertake this design. Not that he is insensible to the propriety and 
reasonableness of being influenced, and even, in many instances, erclu- 
sively influenced, by views of pecuniary emolument. ‘At his time of life, 
he would be thoroughly ashamed of so absurd an affectation, or of so 
childish a delusion. Nor is he at all disposed to overlook the efficacy, or 
disparage the propriety of such motives; when directed to their proper 
objecis, and confined within their appropriate sphere. In all pursuits, 
that have for their object the gratification of the animal wants of the in- 
dividual; or the acquisition of the physical means of gratifying wants of 
any description; regard to pecuniary emolument is a reasonable, moral, 
and becoming motive of action. Such motives and actions make a part 
of virtue; that virtue on which the happiness of every human being, more 
or /ess, and on which the happiness of a great majority of human beings, 
principally, depends.’ Sup. Nar. p. 56. 


The course of lectures was entered upon in the beginning of 
March; and occupied from two to three hours of two days in each 
week, till the end of June. As his method of lecturing is original, 
and, in our opinion, better, than any other, calculated to make every 
student equally and thoroughly proficient in his lessons, we shall 
give it in the orator’s own words:— 


‘On entering the lecture room, he laid upon the table a manuscript, 
containing a series of questions, the answers to which comprehended the 
substance of each successive lecture: These questions were transcribed, 
as expeditiously as possible, by every member of the class, into the blank- 
book with which they were furnished, for that purpose exclusively: When 
transcribed, he requested every member of the class, to read, in his place, 
the first question:—The question thus proposed; he rose, and answered, 
in a manner, which was, he trusts, generally, full, clear and impressive: 
It then became the duty of every member of the class, to prepare him- 
self, as speedily as possible, to restate, aloud, and in his own language, 
the substance of the explanation: That due time might be afforded for 
this purpose, the lecture was suspended, antil it was announced to the 
lecturer, by a member, that the whole class was thus prepared:—Hce then 
proposed the apoest tion to one, two, or, perhaps, three members, of the 
class, taken without selection; who rose in their places successively, and 
restated the substance of the explanation: If these restatements, were 
made with sufficient distincimess of thought and propriety of expression; 
he proceeded to the second question, and from the second to the third, 
through the whole series, until the lecture was concluded: the explana- 
tion connected with each question, passing through the same preparatory 
process by the class, as the first:—But, if any member of the class, (when 
called on to restate the substance of an explanation, ) exhibited evidence, 
that he had not perfectly comprehended it, the lecture was again suspend- 
ed, for afew minutes, until such member of the class obtained, from the 
lecturer, er from his class-fellows, a more distinct knowledge of the sub- 
ject. When cases of this sort occurred, those members of the class, who, 
{from closer habits of attention, or greater quickness of apprehension, ) 
had more readily and clearly seized an explanation, were urged to stimu- 
late and aid the exertions of their companions. When the lecture, thus 
delivered, was finished; every member of the class was required to pre- 
pare a written answer to one of the questions; which converted the ex- 
planations that composed the lecture, into a series of exercises in com-~ 
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position: These exercises were handed to the lecturer, when the class 
assembled to listen to the succeeding lecture, and as soon as they assem- 
bled.’ Sup. Mar. pp. 58, 9. 


At the close of his course our orator received the most flattering 
testimonials of approbation from the president and faculty of Co- 
lumbia college, and an appropriate medal from the students, ‘ as 
a token of their esteem and gratitude for his unremitted atten- 
tion in promoting their improvement.’* This success prompted 
him to take one more step in the accomplishment of his design to 
establish in all the American colleges a professorship of rhetoric, 
and to have erected in each of our large cities a spacious hall for 
the exhibition of oratory. His first attempt was to be made in 
Charleston, South Carolina; and he accordingly prepared, and de- 
livered before the legislature of that state, two elaborate discourses 
in recommendation of his plan. He was heard with approbation; 
but not even ‘the half of his prayer’ was granted. Such a check 
to the career of enthusiasm and success was well calculated to 
produce the most excruciating anguish; and our narrator assure. 
us that he spent almost all the rest of his time among the South 
Carolinians in a sulky and misanthropic seclusion. But his design 
is not yet relinquished: if he lives but a few years he will have his 
oratorical halls; and if any person is calculated to force the erec- 
tion of such edifices, we believe it is Mr. Ogilvie. 

Here we must stop one moment to contemplate with our orator 
the prospective glories of the rostrum. ‘In other departments 
(we are told) oratory may display her power partially and 
incidentally; but the rostrum alone, will contain her altar; her 
chosen ministers; her exclusive votaries; her fairest ornaments; 
her most formidable weapons; and her proudest trophies.’ All 
this may be true; but we confess it sounds too much like a pro- 
fessor’s introductory lecture. Scientific men are, some of them, the 
most intolerant sectaries in the world. An exclusive professor 
will often convince his auditors that the sort of knowledge which he 
designs to communicate is, not only far superior to that which can 
be acquired in any other pursuit, but so very essentially important, 
that, without it, we could hardly live and move and have our being. 
Of this professional selfishness Mr. Ogilvie seems to possess an 
adequate share. We are willing to admit that his species of elo- 
quence is laudable enough in its place, and will have its appro- 
priate reward; but we cannot believe, without the production of 
more argument than he has yet given us, that the rostrum will 
monopolize the altar and all the most eligible ministers, and yota- 
ries, and ornaments, and weapons, and trophies of oratory. 

Mr. Ogilvie himself acknowledges that the glories of the ros- 
trum are merely prospective, and that not one of a” these fine 


* © When he has since delivered orations from the rostrum, this medal has 
teem uniformly suspended around his neck, and proudly too,’—p. 62. 
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things has yet been the reward of his oratorical labours. It was 
incumbent on him, therefore, to prove, either from the nature of 
his art, or from some other topic, that the future success of the 
undertaking would be of a different sort from what it has been in 
time past. This duty, indeed, he has attempted to fulfil; but we 
must confess that after perusing, and re-perusing his @ priori re- 
marks upon the subject, we find nothing that’ can counteract 
the unfavourable bias which the record of his own experience is 
calculated to produce. But he has invoked us to hear hint im- 
partially; we shall accordingly suffer him to speak for himself. 


‘ As the oratory of the rostrum can only attract general attention, in 
proportion as it possesses the power of amusing or affecting a miscella- 
neous audience; and as, from the dignified and didactic nature of its sub- 
jects, it cannot call to its aid, the music, fable and pageantry of the thea- 
tre, its means of amusing or affecting are, and must be, derived exclu- 
sively, from a consummate skill in the arts of rhetoric and elocution. In 
other departments of oratory; the object, and consequently the success 
of the orator, are often wholly independent of his power to affect or 
amuse a miscellaneous audience: but, on the rostrum, during every exer- 
tion, and almost during every moment of every exertion, the orator must 
affect or amuse his auditors. To the successful exeriion of oratory, in 
other departments; superior skill in rhetoric and elocution is often unes- 
sential; to the very existence of oratory on the rostrum, it is indispensa- 
ble; and the success of its exhibition, (as it respects the reputation or 
emoluinent of the orator, the improvement or gratification of his audi- 
tors, or his usefulness to society,) will be exactly measured by the extent 
of his slnll. The same causes, therefore, that produce superior ability in 
the practice of law, medicine, painting or sculpture; of any liberal pro- 
fession, or ingenious art, may be expected to produce, on the rostrum, 
superior skill in the use of rhetoric and elocution. In his efforts to at- 
tain this skill, the orator possesses on the rostrum, the peculiar and ines- 
timable advantage of being permitted to follow the dictates of his judg- 
ment, and the impulse of his feelings, with independence and freedom.’ 
Sup. Nar. pp. 19, 20. 


We have it, then, in our declaimer’s own words, that the suc- 
cess of oratory upon the rostrum depends entirely upon the power 
of affording perpetual amusement to a miscellaneous audience. 
When we have cited Mr. Ogilvie’s own testimony relative to that 
sort of rhetorical stuff which is alone calculated to ‘ amuse and 
affect’ a miscelianeous audience, our readers will be able to de- 
termine whether the oratory of the rostrum is susceptible of that 
dignity and didacticism of which he so enthusiastically talks. 
Speaking of the unfortunate oration which ruined his cause in 
Philadelphia, he tells us that— 


‘The sentiments which he expressed, according with those entertain- 
ed by a great ma jority of his auditors, and being ciothed in that hyperbo- 
lical and bombastic jargon, and delivered with that imp assioned vehe- 
mence, and unaffected enthusiasm; which will always, it is to be feared, 
be more acceptable to a miscellaneous audience, than luininous analysis, 
and Attic elegance of diction, extorted a plaudit, loud, long, and appa- 
rently unanimous.’ Sup. War. p. 24. 

VOL. VIII. 63 
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Again we are told in another place that— . 


‘He soon became very painfully conscious, that the applause bestow- 
ed by a miscellaneous audience, depends more on the animation and im- 
passioned vehemence, with which an oration is delivered, than on the 
value, novelty or profoundness of the thoughts, or] on the propriety, or 
even beauty of the language in which they are clothed.’ Sup. War. pp. 
36, 37. 


But in the preface our orator has taken the pains to be still 
more full and explicit. 


‘The eclat of popular declamation, on the rostrum, depends upon so 
many circumstances wholly independent of superior capacity or cultiva- 
tion; so many circumstances perfectly contemptible in the view of gene- 
rous ambition; so many circumstances, compatible with mental imbeci- 
lity, and even with depray itv, in the characters of those who may obtain 
this eclat; that it would be difficult, even to imagine, a more equivocal or 
shallow evidence of personal merit, value, or virtue, than, (taken singly,) 
such success exhibits. Any thing, how superficial and sephistical soever 
in substance; however faulty, tumid, or meretricious in its stile, if deli- 
vered with a certain degree of animation, energy, and grace; will often 
not only escape censure, but even extort a plaudit, from a miscellaneous 
audience. It ought to be recollected too, that the attempt, (in the inci- 
pient stages of the enterprise which he has undertaken,) to exhibit speci- 
mens of luminous analysis, or philosophical reasoning, on the rostrum; 
would not only have been preposterous, but a whimsical kind of suicide. 
Any public speaker, however gifted by nature, or graced by culture, with 
the natural and acquired powers of oratory, who may make this attempt, 
in the early stages of such an enterprise; may begin by addressing a very 
numerous ahd fashionable ahdiende:, but will as ssuredly close his oration, 
if he speaks three quarters of an hour, in the presence of a very select 
one.’ pp. iv. 


For our own parts, we cannot see how such facts are to warrant 
our author’s views of the ‘ prospective dignity, grandeur, and 
usefulness’ of rostral declamation; nor can we find any good rea- 
son for believing that its eventual progress will be any way dif- 
ferent from its ‘ incipient and retrospective stages.’ We have been 
accustomed to think the past and the future are always analogous: 
we cannot comprehend the logic which draws sanguine conclu- 
sions from adverse experience; and till the production of further 
argument, we must still believe, that he who expects to be ¢ didac- 
tic and dignified’ upon the rostrum, must lay his account with 
speaking before a ‘ select,’ and not a ‘ miscell laneous,’ audience. 
Let our orator remember the exclamation of the prince: of de- 
claimers, when he saw a temple dedicated to Minerva in his 
banishment from Athens— O goddess, how comes it that thou de- 
lightest in three such fierce and untractable creatures, as the owl, 
the dragon, and the freofile?’ 


We shall now enter upon the more argumentative part of the 
volume before us. In essay I,—‘ On the study of mathematica! 
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science,’ Mr. Ogilvie has a division of reasoning, to which we 
cannot entirely assent. He Says, p. 9, that ‘ reasoning is of three 
sorts,—demonstrative, certain, and probable;’ but we are told a 
little farther on, p. 11, that ‘ certain and probable reasoning differ 
merely in degree.” Suvély it is quite illogical to introduce differ- 
ences of ‘ degree’ merely, in divisions ‘professedly founded on 
‘ sorts,’—or, at all events, there is absurdity in calling that a diffe- 
rence of sor¢ which is afterwards acknowledged to be a difference 
of degree only. Independently of this objection, however, we are 
still inclined to question the propriety of the distinction which our 
author has instituted. If we violate the Newtonian rules of 
philosophizing, when we assign to any effect more causes than 
are adequate to its production, we commit no less a fault in ma- 
king a greater number of distinctions than are necessary to the 
clearness and perspicuity of our reasonings. On this subject 
there ought to be some general criterion; and perhaps we shall 
find no circumstance sufficiently determinate to form such a cri- 
terion, except it be in the difference of sort. Between sorts there 
is always a line of separation which can never be narrowed;—but 
between degrees there is no end to the variations of breadth which 
such a line will admit; and even where broadest, it is not, in but 
very few cases, sufficiently palpable and important to constitute a 
ground of formal distinction. Nor do we think this is one of those 
very few cases:—and we expect to make it clear, from a quota- 
tion of Mr. Ogilvie’s language, that the word certain is ma- 
terially distorted from its common acception, by being made to 
stand for the meaning which he has given it. ‘ Reasoning is cer- 
tain (says he, p. 10) when the conclusion which the reasoner en- 
deavours to establish, is unhesitatingly embraced and confidently 
acted on, by a vast majority of the intelligent persons who com 

prehend the evidence, although a different and even a contrary 


conclusion, may be conceived without incongruity, and expressed 


without contradiction, and is therefore possible, and being possi- 
ble, is within the immense range, although on the very verge of 
credibility.’ Now to those who are accustomed to consider cer- 
tainty as the complete excluder of all doubt, there appears to be 
avery manifest departure from philological propriety in making it 
depend, not on the faithofa vast majority of persons generally, nor 
on that of a vast majority of ‘intelligent’ persons,—but on the faith 
of a vast majority of those intelligent persons ‘ who comprehend 
the evidence.’ For our own parts, we never could look upon that 
as certain which was disbelieved by even a small minority of 
those intelligent persons who were capable of comprehending the 
evidence. But besides this violation of common phraseology, there 
seems to be a palpable absurdity in the proposed measure of ap- 
pealing to this vast majority of intelligent persons. When shall 
we knowthatsuch a majority has ‘ embraced and acted on’ the con- 
clusion’ How long must we expect the decisions of intelligence 
and comprehension before we may venture to conclude for our- 
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q I selves, that a thing is certain? And how many certainties would be 
ae ‘embraced and acted on’ ifall should think of making such an ap- 
| peal, and, therefore put offtheir own conclusion, till the vast major- 
Ee ity in question had concluded, and acted on the conclusion? Or, in 
PR fine, how will you be able to ascertain at all the suffrage of intelli- 
se eence and comprehension’ We have always been in the habit of 


thinking, that one’s own mind is the only proper judge of the evi- 
dence offered in its tribunal, and that the conviction of certainty de- 
pend altogether upon the satisfactory conclusiveness of such evi- 
dence. 

But this is a subject of no very great consequence,—and we 
must hasten to what is said in the subsequent part of the essay. It 
was not to have been expected that Mr. Ogilvie, would say many 
new things upon the study of mathematics; and he has according- 
ly confined himself pretty much to the illustration of what has 
been said by others. His remarks are often happy, and his lan- 
guage almost always glowing and forcible. We give,as a speci- 


men, the following observations upon the immutability of mathe- 
matical truth:— 








wa ‘Were every order of created intelligences, from the most glorious 
: seraphim and cherebim, down to the humblest human intellect capable of 
comprehending iis evidence, contemplating this theorem at the same mo- 
ment, it is mcoveeivable that it should not appear in the same light, to 
every individual mind, in this stupendous congregation of intelligent be- 
ings. Respecting mathematical truth, the ideas of Adam, before the fall, 
must have corresponded with those of the celestial visitants of Paradise, 
and with those also of the most corrupted and irreclaimable of his de- 
scendanis. Even in the infernal regions, where the glorious faculties of 
one of the highest orders of created intelligences, are in the utmost pos- 
sible degree perverted and maligned, where God is detested, evil pursued 
as good, and truth abhorred, mathematical truth sheds its *‘ increate”’ 
and irrefrangible light, on the minds of demons and damned spirits, as 
clearly, as on the originally less, but now perhaps more glorious faculties, 
of Newion or of Pascal. "We may even dare to believe, that in regard 
to every theorem supported by mathematical demonstration, science and 
omniscience coincide; that the evidence is beheld in the same light, by 
the Almighty mind, by the Creator himself, and by the humblest and most 
fallible of his intelligent cretaures. Mathematical science may be there- 


fore viewed, as a portion of divine truth, revealed not by inspiration but 
by intuition.’ pp. 12, 13. 


In some instances we think the author exalts mathematics 
at the expense of some other sciences; and we confess we do not 
assent to his remarks upon the comparative mutability of moral 
truth. Whether such truth is demonstrable, according to the ri- 
gorous signification of that term, we are not prepared, nor is it 
essential, to determine: but that it is as immutable as mathemati- 
cal truth, and that the circumstance upon which Mr. Ogilvie 
founds its mutability is equally apphcable to the truth of mathe- 
matics, we think there are good reasons for believing. Nothing, 
in the first place, appears to us more immutably true than the pre- 
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position—that a creature must be absolutely dependent on its 
creator. All mathematical demonstration, we know, is founded 
upon definitions only; and to us it seems extremely clear that, 
when we have once established precise definitions of the words 
creature, defiendence, and creator, the relation subsisting between 
these three ideas is as absolute as that which subsists between 
any mathematical ideas. In all sublunary things a creator can only 
control the creature in so far as his power is adequate, and our 
notions are therefore vitiated by conditions; but when we ascend 
to the source of all power, where adequacy is lost in omnipotence, 
our ideas acquire a precision which it is scarcely possible to sur- 
pass; and the relation subsisting between those of creator, defen- 
dence, and creature, is as immutable as that which subsists be- 
tween those of ¢ equality,’ ‘ the sum of two right angles,’ and ‘ the 
sum of the three acute angles in any triangle.’ The first principle 
of natural ethics,*—that all created things, inanimate as well as 
aiulmate, are unconditionally dependent upon the will of the Al- 
mighty, appears to us as indisputable, as universal, and as indes- 
tructible as any mathematical truth whatsoever. 

Nor, in our opinion, has Mr. Ogilvie established the ‘ soli- 
tary pre-eminence of mathematical science’ in point of practical 
invariability. And lest we should lay ourselves open to the charge 
of garbling the author’s phraseology by attempting to abridge it, 
we shall transcribe what he says on the subject, word for word. 
‘ The principles of moral science (p. 14) so far as they inculcate 
the cardinal duties of conforming moral action to the revealed will 
of God, pursuing what, according to the laws of nature in every 
part of the universe, is intrinsically good, and avoiding what,accord- 
ing to the same laws, is intrinsically evil, are questionless immuta- 
ble,and extend their imperial sway throughout the intellectual uni- 
verse: duz in the application and practice of these principles, even 
moral science, (so far as it depends on the pleasurable and pain- 
ful, the noxious or salutary effects, which material objects pro- 
duce on the external and internal organs of conscious beings, and 
on the social relations, that derive their origin from the varieties 
of this influence and action) necessarily varies with their organiza- 
tion.’ Now we apprehend that all this may be said of mathema- 
tics also: and in order to make ourselves the better understood we 
must primarily inquire, what is the true object of mathematical 
science? This question is discussed somewhat at large by Mr. 
Stewart; and we had occasion to notice his reasoning onthe sub- 
ject in our Number for January.t Our readers will there find us 
supporting Mr. Stewart in the observation, that Ayfothetical, and 
not absolute, truth, is the object of mathematical reasoning;—but 
to prevent all possibility of misapprehension, we shall extract 
fromthe Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind the whole 
passage in which this doctrine is recognized and enforced. 


* We apply this term to inanimate existences, because there is no other that 
will answer our purpose. 
t Vol. VU, p. 52. 
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Bay a 
a ‘In mathematics, (says Mr. Stewart, Vol. IT. p. 123, Boston edition) 
: a the propositions which we demonstrate only assert a connexion between 
hts | certain suppositions and certain consequences. Our reasonings, there- 
we 4 fore, in mathematics, are directed to an object essentially different from 
Bt what we have in view, inany other employment of our intellectual facul 
sak ties; not to ascertain truths with respect to actual existences, but to trace 
Ce the logical filiation of consequences which follow from an assumed hypo 
rae: thesis. If from this hypothesis we reason with correctness, nothing, it is 
a manifest, can be wanting to complete the evidence of the "result; as this 
ae result only asserts a necessary connexion between the supposition and the 
te conclusion. 


And again (p. 165, id. vol.) he says, ‘ For the more complete illustration 
* of this subject, it may be observed, in the first place, that although the 
an, peculiar force of that reasoning which is properly called mathematical, de- 
te | pends on the circumstance of its principles being hypothetical, yet if in any 
z instance the supposition could be ascertained as actually existing, the 
conclusion might, with the same certainty, be applied. If I were satisfied, 
for example, that in a particular circle drawn on paper, all the radii were 
exactly equal, every property which Euclid has demonstrated of that 
curve might be confidently affirmed to belong to this diagram. As the 
thing, however, here supposed, is rendered impossible by the imperfection 
| of our senses, the truths of geometry can never, in their practical appli- 
- cations, possess demonstrative evidence; but only that kind of evidence 
which our organs of perception enable us to maintain.’ 


In demonstrating a property of the lever, for example, we make 
no allowances for weight or size,—but confine our reasoning to 
an inflexible mathematical line; whereas in all actual existences 
both these considerations must have place; and our conclusions 
will be found:to vary according to the size and weight of every in- 
dividual lever which we may have occasion to examine. To mathe- 
matics, therefore, we may apply the same language which our 
author uses in relation to moral science. It is equally true of both 
that, while the principles themselves are absolutely immutable, 
‘the practice of those principles must necessarily vary with the 
organization’ of the subjects to which they are applied. The only 
thing absolutely immutable about either, is the relation subsist- 
ing between abstract ideas,—between existences which are al- 
together unconnected with the grossness and corruptibility of 
matter, and which therefore seem to have a fair prospect of sha- 
ring the immortality of mind. 

In the foregoing remarks, we must not be considered as pla- 
cing moral science upon the same footing with mathematics, i in the 
demonstrative clearness and precision of its reasoning:—nor, on 
the other hand, must we be supposed to concede, in the full ex- 
tent of the proposition, that its inferiority in this particular is as- 
cribable to any necessary incapability of such precision and clear- 
ness. Fortunately mankind can reason upon mathematical prob- 
lems with unbiassed deliberation,—for the interests of no individual 
seem to be particularly at stake in the conclusions which may be 
deduced: but whenthe propositions of morality are to be exam- 
ined, every human being reads his own fate in the truths which 
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may be discovered; and some shrink from the task without pro- 
ceeding a step,—while others go just so far and admit just so 
much as will insure the safety of ‘their single selves.’ Perhaps 
a majority will acknowledge the existence of an omnipotent Crea- 
tor, and the consequent dependence of all created things upon his 
single will; but then there still remains sufficient room for scepti- 
cism in determining how and where that willis manifested. Some 
will conclude that their own reason is only to be consulted, yet 
neglect to exercise that reason; while others will confess that a 
revelation must be had, yet deny the authenticity of that which 
we already possess; and thus, in some way or another, mankind 
will contrive to get rid of a question, which so deeply involves 
their own welfare in the present world, and so completely deter- 
mines the complexion of their destiny in that which is to come. 
Had all this been at stake in verifying the proposition, that the 
square of the hypothenuse of a right-angled triangle is equal to 
the sum of the squares of the other two sides, we somewhat ques- 
tion whether Pythagoras, or any body else, would have ventured 
upon the demonstration. 

With the remainder of Mr. Ogilvie’s remarks upon the study 
of mathematical seience our own opinion very nearly coincides; 
and we think he is particularly happy in demonstrating the effect 
which it produces upon the intelleétual habits of the student. We 
shali not have space for much detail; but the whole of his rea- 
soning is compendiously stated in the following paragraph:— 


‘ The study of mathematical science then ought, he conceives, to enter 
extensively into every course of liberal education, because it has a strong 
and peculiar tendency to exercise the governing faculty of the mind, the 
understanding; because it communicates, and because from this source 
only we can derive, an accurate knowledge of immutable truths, suscep- 
tible of practical applications infinitely diversified, and imparting to every 
subject to which they are applied, all the distinctness and precision of 
thought, which the human mind is capable of reaching; and because the 
study of mathematical science has a stronger tendency to establish habits 
of composure, recollectedness, dispassionate inquiry, intense reflection, 
and patient investigation, than any other study that can engage the atten- 
tion of youth.’ p. 18. 


There are one or two topics upon which we wish Mr. Ogilvie 
had dwelt with more emphasis; and as we sympathize with him 
in a desire of recommending the study of mathematics, we shall 
record a few of our own reflections upon what we consider is an 
all-important subject. Perhaps the greatest benefit derivable from 
the intellectual discipline of mathematics, is the habit and dispo- 
sition which it gives the mind of resting contented with nothing 
far short of demonstration in moral and political science. To use 
a parallelism, of which Mr. Ogilvie will particularly recognize the 
cogency, the mind that has become accustomed to mathematics is 
like the stomach which has been addicted to opium; in neither 
case will any ordinary stimulus produce the satisfaction for which 
our artificial habitude has given us a craving; and we naturally 
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seek to make up in quantity what we perceive to be deficient in 
kind. The person, therefore, who has been well educated in ma- 
thematics will never terminate his research on moral subjects, till 
by the multiplication, if not by the cogency, of his proofs, the pro- 
position he may be examining is reduced to something like de- 
monstrative certainty. When a theorem of morality is propesed 
to such a person, the mathematical habit of his mind induces him 
to conclude at once, that, like all the other propositions with which 
he has been conversant, the one before him is capable of complete 
demonstration; and thus he acquires a faith which, we are told 
both in sacred and in profane writings, is about equivalent to 
power itself: potest, guia posse videtur. This is unquestionably 
one of the senses in which mathematical studies are said to 
‘ strengthen’ the natural powers of the mind. Exertion is the soul 
of ability; and any intellectual regimen which furnishes a provo- 
cative to the mind is, in effect, the creator of just so much power 
as it is the means of bringing into play. 

There is another indirect sensé in which we say the mind is 
strenethened by being versed in mathematical reasoning. Perhaps 
it is not so much in the actual increase, as in the due application 
of intellectual strength, that the benefit of such studies can with 
propriety be said to consist. Great native vigour, without some 
artificial skill, is only superior to absolute imbecility in the means 
which it possesses of defeating its own purposes. If it makes a 
false or clumsy trip, its own innate power will often bring it to the 
ground. But, on the other hand, even comparative impotency 
acquires prodigious power by learning to apply itself in the right 
season and at the right spot; insomuch that the greatest natural 
strength is often obliged to suffer the mortification of being over- 
thrown by an opponent, of which almost the only power seems to 
bethat of proper application. Nothing is better calculated to 
give the mind this kind of power, than the study of mathematical 
science. In demonstration of all sorts we learn by sad experience 
that we must patiently labour from the beginning to the end,— 
and that it will never do to anticipate some steps and pass hastily 
over others. Every successive part must wait for its turn; and to 
begin in the middle, or hurry on tothe end, is soon found to be a 
misapplication both of time and of ability. When this experience 
generates a habit and the mind acquires skill in handling its fa- 
culties, we are enabled to discuss moral or political science with 
a success which untutored intellect can never hope to attain. 

It is acknowledged, moreover, that the mind actually acquires 
strength by mathematical exercise;—and on this part of the sub- 
ject we adopt in its full extent the observations of the essayist 
before us.—-- The understanding (says he) is as naturally and ne- 
cessarily invigorated by a study of this sort, as our arm, or any 
other limb, by the gymnastic exercises that call into frequent and 
vigorous action, the muscles that actuate it; or, any organ of 
sense by frequent and concentrated attention to the class of sensi- 
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ble objects, to the perception of which it is exclusively adap- 
ted.’—-These we consider as the leading benefits derivable from 
mathematical pursuits, Our author has not entered so deeply 
as we expected he would into that part of the subject which 
was to point out their bearing upon the acquisition ‘ of ability and 
skill, inoratory;’ a circumstance which is, we think, the more to be 
regretted, because his own experience has been peculiarly favour- 
able tosuch an examination. We can readily perceive, however, 
that the same mathematical habits which would assist us in all 
kinds of moral reasoning, must of course be advantageous in 
composing or in delivering the argumentative part of an oration. 


‘The study of mathematical science has a strong tendency to imbue the 
mind with impartiality and candour in estimating ‘the strength of reason- 
ing; to weaken the influence of every sort of prejudice; “to render the 
mind less accessible to the perturbativus of passion, even in deliberating 
on a subject peculiarly calculated to excite and inflame passion; to ena- 
ble the orator to exertan habitual recollectedness, a dignified self-posses- 
sion, a philosophical composure of temper, even amidst the turbulence, 
and strife, and rancorous contentions of popular assemblies, vested with 
supreme political power, and debating on measures of the most momen- 
tous consequence to the community. The study of mathematical science, 
has also a peculiar tendency to train and prepare the mind, to investigate 
with patient and persevering attention any subject, (how novel, complica- 
ted and tedious soever) the investigation of which, may be necessary te 
the successful exertion of oratorical skill.’ p. 23: 


This Essay is closed with an éxamination of the effects produ- 
ced upon the mind by an exclusive employment on mathematical 
subjects. As our reasoning’s are entirely confined to ideas which 
are purely hypothetical, and can never be strictly applied to ac- 
tual things, it is pretty plain that a mind exclusively employed 
in this manner may, in no great length of time, become so -com- 
pletely heremetical in the body as to lose all inclination and capa- 
city to participate in concerns of the world. This willappear to be 
more especially true, when we consider how completely some per- 
sons become fascinated with the study, and how thoroughly it sti~ 
fles and suppresses every faculty of the soul—-except the un- 
derstanding. This absolute predominance of the strongest intel- 
lectual power is analagous to usurpations of every other sort:— 
The stability of empire cari only be secured either by utterly ex- 
terminating all the other powers, or by reducing them to one wni- 
form level of obedient insignificance. Hence the exclusive mathe- 
matician is incapable of perceiving the beauty of outward objects,— 
of distinguishing the boundaries between the shades of moral rea- 
soning,—or of sympathizing with the feelings of his fellow. crea- 
tures. 


‘ The eye of the mere mathematician is open, and the pictures of exter- 
nal objects are optically delineated on his retina, but-he is insensible to 


the beauty or deformity, and often unconscious of the existence of the 
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picture. The air in the vicinity of his auditory nerve vibrates, and the 
nerve vibrates in unison, but he hears not the sound, attends not to the 
impression, nor interprets the meaning it conveys: when he calls into 
action his locomotive muscles, his movements are rather automatic than 
voluntary, for being perfectly inattentive to the shifting scene without 
him, he is as anconscious of change of place as a somnambulist: his re- 
flections and speculations during the day are almost as perfectly dis- 
connected from, and as little influenced by external impressions, as the 
dreams of night: his fits of profound reverie and pbsenve exhibit all the 
appearance of trance.” —p. 26. 


‘ Particular modes of thinking, of arranging our ideas, when rooted by 
habit,, cherished with enthusiasm and exerted exclusively, are in their 
operation and effects, somewhat analogous to our corporeal organs of 
sense, each of which affords us access to a particular class of sensations 
and excludes every other. The’mere mathematician taking supreme de- 
light in one mode of arranging his ideas, and wholly indifferent and unac- 
customed to’every other, regards not with indifference merely, but with 
disgust and scorn, the tasteful but unreal transpositions and combinations 
of ideas, m which imagination most delights.’—p. 27. 


‘ The intellectual eye of the meré mathematician, inured to contem- 
plate only subjects, that are irradiated by the solar light of intuition, be- 
comes inexcitable and blind to the faint and dubious light of probability, 
and he thus grows sceptical about the truth of opinions, and even facts, 
which every body else admits to be probable, or, even certain: or, if, on 
evidence which he regards as unsatisfactory, he is induced to admit the 
truth of conclusions, that are not deduced from mathematical principles, 
his understanding debauched and enervated by excessive devotion to a 
species of evidence im which there are no degrees, will be apt to overlook 
the nice and almost infinite shades of probability, and thus become credu- 
lous. The writer of this essay, was well acquainted with a mathematician, 
who averred with perfect innocence and simplicity, his conscientious be- 
lief that all forms of government, were equally expedient, all codes of 
law equally equitable, and all systems ef morality equally defensible.’ 
pp- 31, 32. 


Fhe examination of the two following essays, together with 
some verbal remarks upon the stile of our author, must be post- 
poned to our next number. In the mean time we ought to re- 
mark that Mr. Ogilvie does not seem to have staked his reputa- 
tion on the essay we have just done examining,—but to have laid 
out bis strength and placed his reliance upon that which directly 
succeeds ity‘ On the Nature, Extent, and Limits of Human 
Knowledge. 
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The following official letters complete our series of naval documents re- 
lative to the late war.—We take this occasion to advertise our readers 
that, as the affairs of the navy can occupy but very little space during the 
mactian of peace, we shall not find sufficient materials for a regular con- 
tinuance of the Chronicle. Articles under that head, however, will appear 
as often as occasion shall require:—and we are induced to believe that 
such an arrangement will be satisfactory to the greater part of our 
readers. 


CAPTURE OF THE EPERVIER. 


Copy of a letter from Captain Warrington to the Secretary of the 
Navy. 


United States’ Sloop Peacock, at sea, lat. 27° 47’, 
Sir, long. 80° 9', 29th April, 1814. 

I wave the honour to inform you that we have this morning captured, 
after an action of forty-two minutes, his majesty’s brig Epervier, rating 
and mounting 18 thirty-two-pound carronades, with 128 men, of whom 
eight were killed, and 15 wounded (according to the best information we 
could obtain). Among the latter is her first lieutenant, who has lost an 
arm, and received a severe splinter-wound on the hip. Not a man ia the 
Peacock was killed, and only two wounded; neither dangerously so. The 
fate of the Epervier would have been determined in much less time, but 
for the circumstance of our foreyard being totally disabled, by two 
round shot in the starboard quarter, from her first broadside, which en- 
tirely deprived us of the use of our fore and fore-topsails, and compelled 
us to keep the ship large throughout the remainder of the action. 

This, with a few topmast and top-gallant backstays cut away, a few shot 
through our sails, is the only injury the Peacock has sustained. Not a 
roundshot touched our hull; our masts and spars are as scund as’ ever, 
When the enemy struck, he had five feet water in his hold, his main-top- 
Mast was over the side, his mainboom shot away, his foremast cut nearly 
in two and tettering, his forerigging and stays shot away, his bowsprit 
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Epervier’s crew, there were eleven killed and fifteen wounded. 
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badly wvouiiaadl, and forty-five shot-holes in his hull, twenty of which 


‘were within a foot of his water Ime. By great exertion we got her in 


sailing order, just as dark came on. 

In fifteen minutes after the enemy struck, the Peacock. was ready for 
another action, in every respect but her fore-yard, which was sent down, 
fished, and had the fore-sail set again in forty-five minutes: such was the 
spirit and activity of our gallant crew. The Epervier had under her 
convoy an English hermaphrodite brig, a Russian and a Spanish ship, 
which all hauled their wind, and stood to the east north-east. I had ‘deter- 
mined upon pursuing the former, but found that it would not answer to 
iéave our prize in her then crippled state, and the more particularly so, 
as we found she had in specie 120,000 dollars, which we soon transferred 
to this sloop. 

Every officer, seamen, and marine did his duty, which is the highest 


eomplument I can pay them. 


I am, respectfully, 
L. WARRINGTON. 


P. S. From heutenant Nicholson’s report, who was counting up the 


L. W. 


~ 


CAPTURE OF THE REINDEER. 


Copy of a letter from Cafitain Johnson Blakeley to the Secretary 
' ofthe Navy, dated United States Sloop of War, Wasp, L’ Orient, 
8th July, 1814. 


Str, - 

: On Tuesday the 28th ultimo, being then in latitude 48° 36’ north, 
and longitude 11° 15’ west, we fell in with, engaged, and, after an action 
of nineteen minutes, captured his Britannic majesty’s sloop of war the 
Reindeer, William Manners, esq. commander. Annexed are the minutes 
of our proceedings on that day, prior to and during the continuance of 
we action. 

Where ali did their duty, and each appeared anxious to excel, it is 
very difficult to discriminate. It is, however, only rendering them their 
merit due, when it is declared of lieutenants Reily and Bury, first and 
third of this vessel, and whose names will be found among those of the 
conquerors of the Guerriere and Java, and of Mr. Tillinghast, second 
fieutenant, who was greatly instrumental in the capture of the Boxer, 
that their conduct and courage on this occasion fulfilled the highest ex- 
pectation, and gratified every wish. Sailing-master Carr is also entitled 
to great credit for the zeal and ability with which he discharged his va- 
rious duties. | 

‘The cool and patient conduct of every officer and man, while exposed 
to the fire of the shifting gun of the enemy, and without an opportunity 
of returning it, could only be equalled by the animation and ardour ex- 
hibited when actually engaged, or by the promptitude and firmness with 
which every attempt of the enemy to board was met, and successfully re- 
pelled. ‘Such conduct may be seen, but cannot well be described. 

The Reindeer mounted 16 twenty-four-pound carronades, two long six 
or nine-pounders, and a shifting twelve-pound carronade, with a comple- 
rm ty on board 118 men. Her crew were said to be the pride of Ply- 
mouth.’ 
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Our loss in men has been severe, owing in part to the proximity of the 
two vessels, and the extreme smoothness of the sea, but chiefly in repe!l- 
ling boarders. That of the enemy, however, was infinitely more so, as 
will be seen by the list of killed and wounded on both sides. 

Six round shot struck our hull, and many grape, which did not pene- 
trate far. The foremast received a twenty-four-pound shot, which passed 
through its centre, and our rigging and sails were a good deal injured. 

The Reindeer was literally cut to pieces in a line with her ports: her 
upper works, boats and spare spars were one complete wreck. A breeze 
springing up next afternoon, lier foremast went by the board. 

Having received all the prisoners on board, which, from the number of 
wounded, occupied much time, together with their baggage, the Reindeer 
was on the evening of the 29th set on fire, and in a few hours blew up. 

I have the honour to be, 
Very respectfully, 
Your most obedient servant, 
J. BLAKELEY. 
flon. Wm. Jones, Secretary of the Navy. 


Minutes of the action between the United States Sloop Wasp and 
his Britannic majesty’s Sloofi Reindeer, on the 28th June. 1814, 
lat. 48° 36! N. long. 11° 15! W. 


At 4, A. M. light breezes and cloudy; at a quarter after 4 discover- 
ed two sails, two points before the lee beam, kept away in chase; shortly 
after discovered one sail, on the weather beam; altered the course and 
hauled by in chase of ‘the sail to windward. At 8, sail to windward bore 
E. N. E., wind very light; at 10 the stranger sail, bearing E. by N., 
hoisted an English ensign and pendant, and displayed a signal at the main 
(blue and yellow diagonally). Meridian, light airs and clouds; at half 
past 12, P. M.,. the enemy showed a blue and white flag, diagonally, at the 
fore, and fired a gun; 1 hour 15 minutes, called all hands to quarters, and 
prepared for action; 1 hour 22 minutes, believing we could weather the 
enemy, tacked ship and stood for him; 1 hour 50 minutes, the enemy 
tacked ship and stood from us; 1 hour 56 minutes, hoisted our colours 
and fired a gun to windward, which was answered by the enemy with ano- 
ther to windward; 2 hours 20 minutes, the enemy still standing from us, 
set the royals; 2 hours 25 minutes, set the flying-jib; 2 hours 29 minutes, 
set the upper staysails; 2 hours 32 minutes, the enemy having tacked for 
us, took in the staysails; 2 hours 47 minutes, furled the royals; 2 hours 51 
minutes, seeing that the enemy would be able to weather us, tacked ship; 
3 hours 3 minutes, the enemy hoisted his flying-jib; brailed up our mizen; 
3 hours 15 minutes, the enemy on our weather quarter, distant about 60 
yards, fired his shiftmg gun, a twelve-pound carronade, at us, loaded with 
round and grape-shot, from his top-gallant forecastle; 3 hours 17 minutes, 
fired the same gun asecond time; 3 hours 19 minutes, fired it a third 
time; 3 hours 21 minutes, fired ita fourth time; 3 hours 24 minutes, a fifth 
shot, all from the same gun. Finding the enemy did not get sufficiently 
on the beam to enable us to bring our guns to bear, put the helm a-lee, 
and at 26 minutes after 3 commenced the action, with the after-carronade 
on the starboard side, and fired in succession; 3 hours 34.minutes, hauled 
up the mainsail; 3 hours 40 minutes, the enemy, having his larboard bow 
in contact with our larboard quarter endeavoured to board us; but was 
repulsed in every attempt; at 3 hours 44 minutes, orders were given to 
board in turn, which were promptly executed, when all resistance imme- 
diately ceased, and at 3 hours 45 minutes the enemy hauled down his flag. 

J. BLAKELEY 
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List of Killed and Wounded on board the Wasp. 





Killed, - - - - : - 5 
W ounded, - - - : - - 2} 
: Killed and Wounded on board the Reindeer. 

Rulled, - - - = . s Se 

Wounded dangerously, - - - - 10 
Do. severely, - - > - + ae 
Do. _ slightly, - = - - nee 

Whole number wounded, - - —_ . - 42 

Whole number killed and wounded, - - - 67 


N. B. More than half the wounded were, in consequence of the seve- 
rity and extent of their wounds, put on board a Portuguese brig, called 
the Lisbon Packet, on the third day after the action, to wit, en the Ist 
July, bound to Plymouth, England. 


- 


CAPTURE OF THE LEVANY AND OYANE. 


Copy. of a letter from Cafitain Stewart to the Secretary of the 
Navy, dated United States’ Frigate Constitution, Mey — 1815. 


SIR, 

On the 20th of February last, the island of Madeira bearing about 
W. S. W., distant 60 leagues, we fell in with his Britannic majesty’s two 
ships of war, the Cyane and Levant, and brought them to action about 
six o’clock in the evening, both of which, after a spirited engagement of 
40 minutes, surrendered to the ship under my command. 

Considering the advantages derived by the enemy, from a divided and 
more active force, as also their superiority in the weight and number of 
guns, I deem the speedy and decisive result of this action the strongest as- 
aurance which can be given to the government, that all under my com- 
mand did their duty, and gailant!y supported the reputation of American 
seamen. 

Inclosed you will receive the minutes of the action, and a list of the 
killed and wounded on board this ship: also inclosed you will receive, for 
your information, 2 statement of the actual force of the enemy, and the 
munber of killed and wounded on board their ships, as near as could be 
ascertained. 

I have the honour to remain, 
Very respectfully, sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
CHARLES STEWART. 
Honourable B. W. Crowninshield, 


Secretary of the Navy, Washington. 


List of Killed and wounded on board the United States’ frigate Constitu- 


_ tion, of forty-four guns (mounting thirty-two twenty-four pounders, and 
twenty thirty-two pound carronades), on the 20th February, 1815, m as- 
tron with lus Britannic majesty’s ships Cyane and Levant. 


Killed—3. Wounded—12. Total—15. 
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Statement of the actual force of his Britannic majesty’s ships, Levant, cap- 
tain the honourable George Douglas, commander; and Cyane, captain 
Gordon Falcon, commander, with the number killed and wounded on wae 
each ship, on the 20th February, 1815, as near as could be ascertained, 
while engaged with the United States’ frigate Constitution. 


Levant. 
18 thirty-two-pounders, carfonades. 
1 twelve-pounder, do. 


2 nine-pounders, long guns: a 





21 guns, 156 officers, seamen, and marines. 
Prisoners, 133 officers, seamen, and marines. 
Killed—23. Wounded—16. Total killed and wounded--39. 


Cyane. 
22 thirty-two-pounders, carronades. 
10 eighteen pounders, do. 
2 twelve-pounders, long guns. 


ree 
34 guns, 180 officers, seamen; and marines. 
2 brass swivels. + 


Prisoners, 168 officers, seamen, and marines. 
Killed—12. Wounded—26. Total killed and wounded—3e. 


Minutes of the action between the United States’ frigate Consti- 
tution, and his Britannic majesty’s shits Cyane and Levant, on 
the 20th February, 1816. 


Commences with light breezes from the east, and cloudy weather; at 
1, discovered a sail two points on the larboard bow; hauled up and made 
sail in chase; at a quarter past 1, made the sail to be a ship; at three 
quarters past 1, discovered another sail a-head; made them out at 2 P. M. 
to be both ships, ‘standing close hauled, with their starboard tacks on 
board; at 4 P. M. the weathermost ship made signals, and bore up for her 
consort, then about ten miles to leeward; we bore up after her, and set 
lower, topmast, top-gaHant, and royal studdingsails in chase; at half past 
4, carried away our main-royalmast; took in the sails and got another 
prepared; at 5 P. M. commenced firing on the chase from our two lar- 
board bow guns; our shot falling short, ceased firing; at half past 5, find- 
ing it impossible to prevent their junction, cleared ship for action, then 
about four miles from:the two ships; at forty minutes after 5, they passed 
within hail of each other, and hauled by the wind, on the starboard taclk, 
hauled up their courses, and prepared to receive us; at forty-five mi- 
nutes past.5, they made all sail close hauled by the wind, in hopes of 
setting to windward of us, at fifty-five minutes past 5, finding themselves 
disappointed in their object, and we were closing with them fast, they 
shortened sail, and formed on a line of wind, about half a cable’s length 
from éach other. At 6 P. M., having them under command of our bat- 
tery, hoisted our colours, which was answered: by both ships hoisting Eng- 
lish ensigns; at five minutes past 6, ranged up on the starboard side of the 
sternmost ship, about 300 yards distant, and commenced the action by 
broadsides, beth ships returning our fire with great spirit for about fifieen 
minutes; then the fire ef the enemy beginning to slacken, and the great 
eolumn ef smoke collected under our lee, induced us to cease our fire, te 
ascertain their positions and conditions; in about three minutes, the 
smoke clearing away, we found ourselves abreast ef the headmost ship, 
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the sternmost ship luffing up for our larboard quarter; we poured a broad= 
side into the headmost ship, and then braced aback our main and mizen- 
topsails, and backed astern, under cover of the smoke, abreast the stern- 
most ship, when the action was continued with spirit and considerable 
effect, until thirty-five minutes past 6, when the enemy’s fire again slack- 
ened, and we discovered the headmost bearing up; filled our topsails, shot 
ahead, and gave her two stern rakes; we then discovered the sternmost 
ship wearing also; wore ship immediately after her, and gave her a stern 
rake, she luffing too on our starboard bow, and giving us her larboard 
broadside; we ranged up on her farboard quarter, within hail, and was 
about to give her our starboard broadside, when ske struck her colours, 
fired a lee gun, and yielded.. At fifty minutes past 6, took possession of 
his Britannic majesty’s ship Cyane, captain Gordon Falcon, mounting 
thirty-four guns. At® P. M. filled away after her consort, which was 
still in sight to leeward. At half past 8, found her standing towards us, 
with her starboard tacks close katled, with top-gallant sails set and co- 
lours flying. At fifty minutes past 8, ranged close alongside, to windward 
of her, on opposite tacks, and exchanged broadsides: wore immediately 
under her stern, and raked her with a broadside; she then crowded al! 
sail, and endeavoured to escape by running; hauled on board our tacks, 
set spanker, and flying-jib in chase. “At half past 9, commenced firing 
on her from our starboard bow chaser; gave her several shot, which cut 
her spars and rigging considerably. At 10 P. M. finding they could not 
escape, fired a gun, struck her colours, and yielded. We immediately 
took possession of his Britannic majeSty’s ship Levant, honourable cap- 
tain George Douglas, mountmg twenty-one guns. At 1 A. M. the da- 
mages of our rigging was repaired, sails shifted, and the ship in fighting 
condition. 


Minutes of the chase of the United States’ frigate Constitution, 
by an English sguadron of three shifis, from out the harbour of 
Port Praya, Island of St. Jago. 


Commences with fresh breezes and thick foggy weather. At five mi- 
nutes past 12, discovered a large ship through the fog, standing in for 
Port Praya. At eight minutes past 12 discovered two other large ships 
astern of her, also standing in for the port. From their general appear- 
ance, supposed them to be one of the enemy’s squadrons, and from the 
little respect hitherto paid by them to neutral waters, 1 deemed it most 
prudent to put tosea. The signal was made to the Cyane and Levant to 
get under weigh. At12 A. M. with our topsails set, we cut our cable, 
and got under weigh (when the Portuguese opened a fire on us from se- 
veral of their batteries on shore), the prize-ships following our motions, 
and stood out of the harbour of Port Praya, close under East,Point, pass- 
ing the enemy’s squadron about gun-shoi to windward of them; crossed 
our top-gallant yards and set foresail, mainsail, spanker, flying-jib, and 
top-gallant sails. The enemy seeing us under weigh, tacked ship and 
made all sail in chase of us. . As far as we could judge of their rates, from 
the thickness of the weather, supposed them two ships of the line and 
one frigate. At half past meridian, cut away the boats towing astern, 
first cutter andgig. At1P. M. found our sailing about equal with the 
ships on our lee quarter; but the frigate luffing up, gaining our wake, and 
rather dropping astern of us, finding the Cyane dropping astern and to 
leeward, and the frigate gaining on her fast, I found it impossible to save 
her if she continued on the same course, without having the Constitution 
brought to action by their whole force. I made the signal at ten minutes 
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past 1 P. M. to her to tack ship, which was complied with. This mancu- 
vre, I conceived, would detach one of the enemy’s ships in pursuit of her, 

while at the same time, from her position, she would be enabled to reach 
the anchorage at Port Praya, before the detached ship could come up 
with her; butif they did not tack after her, it would afford her an oppor- 
tunity to double their rear, and make her escape before the wind. They 
all continued in full chase of the Levant and this ship; the smip on our 
lee quarter firing, by divisions, broadsides, her shot falling short of us. 
At3 P.M. by our having dropped the Levant considerably, her situation 
became (from the position of the enemy’s frigate) similar to the Cyane’s. 

It became necessary to separate also. from the Levant, or risk this ship 
being brought to action to cover her. 1 made the signal at five minutes 
past "3, for her to tack k, which was complied with. At twelve minutes 
past 3, the whole of the enemy’s squadron tacked in pursuit of the Le- 
vani, and gave up the pursuit of this ship. This sacrifice of the Levant 
became necessary for the preservation of the Constitution. Sailing-mas- 
ter Hixon, mi ishipman Varnum, one boatswain’s mate and 12 men, were 
absent on duty in the fifth cutter, to bring the cartel brig under our 
stern. 

ca 
CAPTURE OF THE PENGUIN. 


Cony of a letter from Captain Biddle to Commodore Decatur, 
dated United States’ Sloofp Hornet, off Tristan d’ Acunha, 
March 25, 1815. 

Sir, 

I wave the honour to inform you, that, on the morning of the 23 in- 
stant, at half past ten, when about to anchor off the north end of the 
island of Tristan d’Acunha, a sail was seen to the southward and east- 
ward, steering te the westward, the wind fresh from the south-south-west. 
In a few minutes she had passed on to the westward, so that we could not 
see her for the land. I immediately made sail for the westward, and 
shortly after, getting in sight of her again, perceived her to bear up be- 
fore the wind. TI hove too for her to come down tous. W hen she had ap- 
proached near, I filled the main-topsail, and continued to yaw the ship, 
while she continued to come down, Wve aring occasionally to prevent her 
passing under our stern. At 1, 40, P. M. being within nearly musket- 
shot distance, she hauled her w inal on the starboard tack, hoisted English 
colours, and fired a gun. We immediately luffed too, hoisted our ensign, 
and gave the enemy a broadside. The action being thus commenced, a 
quick and well-directed fire was kept up from this ship, the enemy gra- 
dually drifting nearer to us, when at 1, 55 minutes, he bore up, apparently 
to run us on board. As soon as I perceived he would certainly fall on 
board, I called the bodrders, so aS to be ready to repél any attempt to 
board us. At the instant every officer. and man rep aired to the quarter- 
deck, where the two vessels were coming into contact, and eagerly press- 
ed me to permit them to board the enemy; but this I wonld not permit, as 
it was evident, from the commencement of the, action, that our fire Was 
greatly superior, both in quickness and effect. The enemy’s bowsprit 
came in between our main and imizen rigging, on our sievbnand side, af- 
fording him an opportunity to board us, if such was his design; but ne 
attempt was made. There was a considerable swell on, and-as the sea 
lifted us ahead, the enemy’s bowsprit carried away our mizen shrouds, 
stern-davits, and spanker-boom, and he hung upon our larboard quarter. 
At this moment an officer, who was afterwards recognized to be Mr 
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M‘Donald, the first lieutenant, and the then commanding officer, called 
out that they had surrendered. I directed the marines and musketry-men 
to cease fring, and, while on the taffrail, asking if they had surrendered, 
I received a wound in the neck. The enemy just then got clear of us, 
and his forernast and bowsprit being both gone, and perceiving us wearing 
to give him afresh broadside, he again called out that he had surrendered. 
It was with difficulty I could restrain my crew from firing into him again, 
as he had certairily fired into us after having surrendered. From the fir- 
ing of the first gun, to the last time the enemy cried out he had surren- 
dered, was exactly twenty-two minutes by the watch. She proved to be 
his Britannic majesty’s brig Penguin, mounting 16 thirty-two-pound car- 
ronates, two long twelves, and a twelve-peund carronade on the top-gal- 
lant forecastle, with swivels on the capstern in the tops. She had a spare 
port forward, so as to fight both her long guns of a side. She sailed from 
England in September last. She was shorter upon deck than this ship by 
two feet, but she had a greater length of keel, greater breadth of beam, 
thicker sides, and higher bulwariss, than this ship, and was in all respects 
a remarkably fine vessel of her class. The enemy acknowledge a com- 
plement of 132; 12 of them supernumerary marines, from the Medway 
74, received on board in consequence of their haying been ordered to 
cruise for the American privateer, Bounce Wasp. They acknowledge, 
also, a loss of 14 kilied, and 28 wounded; but Mr. Mayo, who was in 
charge of the prize, assures me that the number of killed was certaisly 
greater. Among the killed is captain Dickenson, who fell at the close of 
che action, and the boatswain: among the wounded is the second lieute- 
nant, purser, and two midshipmen; each of the midshipnien lost a leg. 
We received on board, in all, 118 prisoners, four of whom have since 
died of their wounds. Having removed the prisoners, and talken on 
board such provisions and stores as would be useful to us, I scuttled the 
Penguin, this morning before day-light, and she went down. As she was 
completely riddled by our shot, her foremast and bowsprit both gone, and 
her mainmast so crippled as to be incapable of beiag secured, it seemed 
unadvisable, at this distance from home, to attempt sending her to the 
United States. 

This ship did not receive a single round shot in her hull, nor any mate- 
rial wound in her spars; the rigging and sails were very much cut; but 
having bent a new suit of sails, and knotied and secured our rigging, we 
are now completely ready, in all respects, for any service. We were 
eight men short of complement, and had nine upon the sick list the morn- 
ing of the action. 

Inclosed is a list of killed and wounded. I lament to state that lieute- 
nant Conner is wounded dangerously. I feel great solicitude on his ac- 
count, as he ts an officer of much promise, and his loss would be a serious 
loss to the service. 

It ts a most pleasing part of my duty to acquaint you, that the conduct 
of lieutenants Conner and Newton, Mr. Mayo, acting-heutenant, Brown- 
low of the marines, sailing-master Rommey, and the other officers, sea~ 
men and marines I have the honour to command, was m the highest de- 
gree creditable to them, and calls for my warmest recommendation. I 
cannot indeed do justice'to their merits. The satisfaction which was dif- 
fused throughout the ship, when it was ascertained that the stranger was 
an enemy’s sloop of war, and the alacrity with which every one repaired 
to quarters, fully assured me that their conduct in action would be mark- 
ed with coolness and intrepidity. 

I have the honour to be, 


Your obedient servant, 
J. BIDDLE. 
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CAPTURE OF THE PRESIDENT FRIGATE. 


€opy of a letter from Commodore Decatur to the Secretary of the 
Navy, dated his Britannic majesty’s ship Endymion, at sea, Ja- 
nuary 18; 1815. 


Sir, 

Tue painful duty of detailing to you the particular causes Which pre- 
ceded and led to the capinre of the late United States’ frigate President, 
by a squadron of luis Britannic majesty’s ships (as per margin), has dev ol- 
ved upon me. In my communication of the i4th, I made known to you 
my iatention of proceeding to sea on that evening. Owing to some mis- 
take of the pilots, the ship, in going out, grounded on the bar, where she 
continued to strike heavily for an hour and a half; although she had bro- 
ken several of her rudder braces, and had received such other material 
injury as to render her return into port desirable, I was unable to do so 
from the strong westerly wind which was then blowing. It being now 
high water, it became necessary to force her over the bar before th tide 
fell, In this we succeeded by 10 o'clock, when we shaped our course 
along the shore of Long Island for’ fifty miles, and then steered 5S. E. by 
E. At5o ‘clock, three ships were discovered a head: we immediately 
hauled up the ship, and passed two miles to the northward of them. At 
daylight we discovered four ships in chase, one on each quarter, and two 
astern—the leading ship of the enemy a razee, She commence? a fire 
upon us; but without effect. At meridian, the wind became light and 
baffling: we had increased our distance from the razee, but the next ship 
astern, which was also a large ship, had gained, and continued to gain 
upon us Considerably. We ‘immediately occu: ied all hands to lighten 
ship, by starting water, cutiing away the anchors, throwing overboard 
provisions, cables, spare spars, ‘boats, and every article that could be got 
at, keeping the sails wet from the royals down. At 3, we had the w ind 
quite light: the enemy, who had now “been joined by a brig, had a strong 
breeze, and were coming up with us rapidly. The Endymion (mounting 
50 runs, twenty-four-pounders on the main-deck) had now approached us 
within gun-shot, and had commenced a fire with her bow guns, which we 
returned from our stern. At 5 o’clock, she had obtained a sposition on our 
starboard quarter, within half point blank shot, on which neither our siern 
nor quarter.guns would bear. We were now steering E. by N. the wind 
N. W. I remained with her in this position for half an hour, in the hope 
that she would close with us on our broadside; in which case I had pre- 
pared my crew to board; but, from his continuing to yaw his ship to main~- 
tain his position, it became evident that to close was not his intention, 
Every fire now cut some of our sails or rigging. 

To have continued our course, under these circumstances, would have 
been placing it in his power to cripple us, without being subject to injury 
himself, and to have hauled up more to the northward, ‘to bring our stern 
guns to bear, would have exposed us to his raking fire. It was now dusk, 
when I determined to alter my course south, for the purpose of bringing 
the enemy abeam; and, although their ships astern were drawing up tast, 
I felt satisfied L should be enabled to throw him out of the combat before 
they could come up, and was not without hopes, if the night proved dark 
(of which there was every appearance), that [ might : till be enabled to 
effect my escape, Our opponent kept off at the same instant we did, and 
ur fire commenced at the same time, We continued engaged, steering 
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south, ioe steeringsails set, two hours and a half, when we completely 
succeeded in dismaniling her. Previously to her dropping entirely out of 
the action, there were intervals of minutes when the ships were broad- 
side and broadside, In which she did not fire a gun. At this period (half 
past eight o’clock), although dark: the other ships of the : <quadron were 
in sight, and almost w ithin gun-shot. We were of course compelled to 
abandon her. In resuming our former course, forthe purpose of avoid- 
ing the squadron, we were compelled te present our stern to our antago- 
nist; but such was his state, though we were thus exposed, and within 
range of his guns, for half an hour, that he did not avail himself of this 
favourable opportunity ef raking us. We continued this course until 11 
o'clock, when two fresh ships of the enemy (the Pomona and Tenedos) 
had come up. The Pomona had opened her fire on the larboard bow, 
within musket-shot: the other about two cables’ length astern, taking a 
raking position on our quarter; -.nd ihe rest (with the exception of the 
Endymion) within gun-shet. Thus situated, with about one-fifth of my 
crew killed and wounded, my ship crippled, and a more than four-fold 
force opposed to me, without a chance of escape left, | deemed it my duty 
to surrender. 

{tis with emotions of pride I bear testimony to the gallantry and stea- 
diness of every oflicer and man I had the honour to command on ‘his oe- 
casion; and I feel satisfied that the fact of their having beaten a force 
equal to themselves, in the presence, and almost under the guns of so 
vasily a superior force, when, too, it was almost self-evident, that, what- 
ever their exertions might be, they must ultimately be captured, will be 
taken as evidence of what they would have performed, had the force op- 
posed to them been in any degree equal. 

It is with extreme pain [ have to inform you, that lieutenants Babbit, 
Hamilton, and Howell, fell in the action. They have left no.officers of 
superior merit behind them. ; 

If, sir, the issue of this affair had been fortunate, I should have felt it 
my duty to have recommended to your attention lieutenants Shubrick and 
Gallagher. ‘They maintained throughout the day the reputation they had 
acg uired in former actions. 

Lieutenant Twi iges, of the marines, displayed great zeal; his men were 
well supplied, and their fire incomparable, so long as the enemy conti- 
nued within musket-range. 

Midshipman Rande!ph, who had charge of the forecastle division, ma- 
naged it to my entire satisfaction. 

From Mr. Robinsen, who was serving as a volunte er, [ received essen- 
a aid,, particularly after | was deprived of the services of the master, 
d the severe loss I had sustained in my oificers on the quarter-deck. 

OF our loss in killed and wounded, } am,unable at present to give you 
a correct statement; the atiention of the surgeon being so entirely occu- 
pied with the wand led, that he was una bie to make out a correct return 
vhen I left the President, nor shall I be able to make it until our arrival 
in port, we hay ving partied company with the squadron yesterday. The 
meet ist, win (he exeecpiion | fear of its being short of the number, 
will be found correct. 

For trenty-‘our hours after the acijen it.was nearly calm, and the 


sqaadiou were occupied in repairing tke crippled ships. - Such of the 
crew of the President as were not badiy wounded, were put on board the 
diffs;-nishios: myself and a part of my crew were put ea board this ship. 
On oe 17th we had a gale from the eastward, in which this ship lost her 


bow =prit, fore and mainmasts, and mizen-iopmast, all of which were badly 
wounded, aud was, in consequence of her disabled condition, obliged te 
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throw overboard al! her upper-deck guns. Her loss in killed and wound- 
ed must have been very great. [I have not been able to ascertain the 
extent. Ten were buried after I came on board (36 hours after the ac- 


tion). The badly wounded, such as are obliged to keep their cots, occupy - 


the starboard side of the gun-deck, from the cabin bulk-head to the main- 
mast. From the crippled state of the President’s spars, I feel satisfied 
she cou!d not have saved her masts; and I feel serious apprehensions for 
the safety of our wounded left on board. 

It is due to captain Hope to state, that every attention has been paid 
by him to myself and officers that have been placed on board his ship, that 
delicacy and humanity could dictate. 

I have the honour to be, 
With much respect, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
STEPHEN DECATUR. 
Hon. Benjamin W. Crowninshield, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


British squadron referred to in the letter. 
Majestic razee; Endymion, Pomone and Tenedos frigates; and the 
Dispatch brig. 


List of killed and wounded on board the United States’ frigate President. 
Killed—24. Wounded—55. 


Extract of a letter from Commodore Stefihen Decatur to the Se- 
creiary of the Navy, dated New York, March 6th, 1815. 

‘In my official letter of the 18th January, I omitted to state, that a 
considerable number of my killed and wounded was from the fire of the 
Pomone, and that the Endymion had on board, in addition to her own 
crew, one lieutenant, one master’s mate, and 50 men, belonging to the 
Saturn, and, when the action ceased, was left motionless and unmanage- 
able until she bent new sails, rove new rigging, and fished her spars; nor 
did she join the squadron for six hours after the action, and three hours 
after the surrender of the President. My sword was delivered to captain 
Hays, of the Majestic, the senior officer of the squadron, on his quarter- 
deck; which he with great politeness immediately returned. I have the 
honour to inclose you my parole, by which you will perceive the British 
admit that the President was captured by the squadron, I should have 
deemed it unnecessary to have drawn your attention to this document, 
had not the fact been stated differently by the Bermuda Gazette, on our 
arrival there; which statement, however, the editor was compelled to re- 
tract, through the interference of the governor, and some of the British 
officers of the squadron. 

‘The great assiduity of Dr. Trevyett, and surgeon’s mates, Dix and 
Wickes, to the wounded, merit the highest approbation. The only offi- 
cer badly wounded is midshipman Riehard Dale, who lost a leg—a cir- 
cumstance ta be particularly regretted, as he is a young man possessed of 
every quality to make a distinguished officer.’ 
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EXTRACTS. 


Del Etat présent de l Europe, et de ?accord entre la Légitimité 
et la Systeme Représentati~f. Par M. Coar_es THEREMIN.— 
Liberi sensi in simfilici parole. Paris, chez Plancher, Editeur; 
et Delaunay, Palais-Royal, 1816. 8vo. pp. 214. 


[From the Critical Review. } 


Tre French have always shown themselves the best theoreti- 
cal, and the worst practical statesmen; the history of their writers 
affords a long list of most able and eminent men, who have en- 
farged upon the general principles. of government, in a subdued 
spirit of liberty, and a pure spirit of wisdom : while the history of 
their country, on the other hand, supplies still more numerous 
examples of the abandonment, or rather of the disregard, of the 
plainest maxims of justice and prudence. It cannot, certainly, be 
said, that this mal-administration of public affairs has been the 
consequence of the admirable rules laid down, though it may, 
perhaps, be truly asserted, that these admirable rules have resulted 
from the mal-administration: that they have not hitherto been car- 
ried into effect, is to be attributed to several causes; but the very 
circumstance of the absence of enlightened principles, in the ex- 
ecutive departments, and the inconveniences and suffering pro- 
duced by that absence, naturally led the minds of reflecting men 
to the consideration of the best means by which they might be 
avoided, or remedied, in a different state of things. It has been a 
common remark, that the best writers upon the British constitu- 
tion, have not been found among those who were in the tranquil 
enioyment of its shelter and blessings; but among those, who, 
viewing the structure at a.distance, were better able to contem- 
plate it in the wholeness of its beauty, and to estimate the accord- 
ance of its parts, and the harmony of its proportions. 

The theoretical excellence of which we have spoken, in a con- 
siderable degree, applies tothe work of M4. Theremin; the title of 
which, “The Agreement between Legitimacy and Representa- 
tion,” will be perfectly understocd in this country, where the 
benefits of this union have happily long been experienced, but 
will not be quite as comprehensible in France; where, for a pro- 
tracted series of years, legitimacy and despotism were nearly 
synonimous. The King of France has now no easy task to per- 
form in practically establishing, for the first time, the admitted 
distinction. 

In the preface to the work before us, the author is extremely 
anxious to impress upon his readers, that though a native of France, 
ke writes as a citizen of the world: that he has thrown off the 
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amour propre, (an individual term, which the French hation, ¢x- 
clusively, has applied nationally,) which his countrymen almost 
proverbially feel ;—that he writes “ dans un esprit Européen, 
as a friend to the rational liberty of the people, and an equal friend 
to the rights of sovereigns: If AZ. Theremin really believes that, 
in the course of his work, he has proceeded upon this enlarged 
plan, he labours under one of those self-deceptions to which the 
amour pfrofire was likely to lead him; for, as before the French 
Revolution, legitimacy and despotism were synonimous, so now, 
after the expulsion of Buonaparte, we apprehend that royalty and 
impartiality are to be understood in France in the same significa- 
tion. Even if the author could persuade himself that he has been 
impartial, he must know that in the present state of his country, 
with the restrictions and visitations the press is liable to, it would 
be next to impossible that any work should be printed, which did 
not tend to promote the cause of the legitimacy of the sovereign, 
as contra-distinguished from the cause of the representation of the 
subject. Upon this point we well recollect the language of Mr. 
Whitbread, only a few days before his melancholy end: —“ That 
these were dangerous times for the liberties of nations;—that by 
the military power of legitimate sovereigns, the will of a whole 
people had been stifled and overcome, and that the only chance for 
continental freedom was the establishment of a free press.” We 
register these as the dying words of a man who, though some- 
times hurried too far by a generous impetuosity, was, indeed, the 
true friend of royalty, by being the true friend of liberty; and, until 
his prayers upon this subject are accomplished in France, we 
shal] constantly see published there, books like the present, writ- 
ten by a man of talents, and of acomprehensive mind, but intended, 
under the appearance of impartiality, to accomplish only the pur- 
poses of a particular set of individuais. The Emperor Alexander 
Severus is reported to have wisely said, that he more dreaded ene 
able writer, than an army of soldiers; for, independently of the 
immediate influence of the pen, it inflicted an incurable wound, 
even in the memory of kings, The-same apprehension is felt by 
Louis XVIII. but he takes a far different method to avoid the 
censure, and to prevent the advice of his subjects. How admira- 
bly does one of our great unknown poets speak upon the import- 
ance of this wise and free counsel to a sovereign, who wishes te 
remain securely on his throne. 


4é 





— I have found that counsels 
Held to the line of justice, still produce 

The surest states and greatest, being sure;— 
Without which fit assurance in the greatest, 
As you may see a mighty promontory 

More digg’d and under-eaten than may warrant 
A safe su;portance to his shaggy brews, 

All passengers avoid him, shun all ground 

That lies within his shadow, and bears still 

A flying eye upon him.—So great men 
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Corrupted in their grounds, and building out 
Too swelling fronts for their foundations, 
When most they should be propt are most forsaken: 
' And men will rather thrust Raita the stoner 
Of better grounded states, than take a shelter 
Beneath their ruinous and fearful weight: 
Yet they so oversee their faulty bases, 
That they remain securer ip conceit.” 
Chapman's Byron's Conspiracy, A. 4, 


{t is only those who are placed lower in the state than the 
king, that can give him warning of the decay of the foundation 
of his throne, and that warning is only effectually to be commu- 
nicated by the liberty of unlicensed printing;—“ for this is not 
liberty which we can hope, that no grievance ever should arise in 
the common-wealth;—that let no man in this world expect; but 
when complaints are freely heard, deeply considered, and speedily 
reformed, then is the utmost bound of civil liberty attained, that 
wise men look for;” says Milton in‘his well known treatise, the 
object of which is to show, that these benefits can result only from 
a free press. 

Perhaps we have said more than necessary upon this point, but 
it was called for by the vain boast of perfect impartiahty made by 
M. Theremin. We will now proce ed to give some extracts from 
his work. The “Introduction” is occupied by varieus general 
remarks upon the nature of the public mind; the tendency of 
which remarks is to show, that though its impulses may some- 
times produce beneficial consequences, as in the case of the French 
Revolution, yet that they are generally to be repressed as injurious. 
Next, he traces the progress of civilization from the treaty of 
Westphalia:—first, the religious controversies that followed;--- 
next, the improvement in arts and sciences;---and, thirdly, the ad- 
vancement of literature. With considerable ingenuity he endea- 
vours to prove, that though the people of France were imposed 
upon in the Revolution, and had since been conquered by their 
enemies, their national pride ought not in any degree to suffer, 
since, even in their misfortunes, they had dictated the fate of Eu- 
rope, and had opened the eyes of the nations of the continent, to 
the value of the representative system. After remarking, that 
the question had been between a pure and a mixt, or between an 
absolute and a constitutional monarchy, he adds, 


‘This question has been decided for almost all nations by the French 
Revolution,—aecording to the original signification of that term; and re- 
presentative monarchy is, at present, the unanimous wish of every peo- 
ple, cither tacitly or openly expressed. France has given the first move- 
ment, by taking refuge i in this secure port,—or rather by being conducted 
into it by her conquerors; while, E ngland in another quarter, presents a 
durable example of the stability of government ul o this form, and of the 
superiority,—of the happiness of the people which has adopted it;—inso- 
much that absolute monarchy will no longer be iole: able. except upon the 
condition of its being strenuously and constantly opposed. Nations now 
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emand constitutions, er sovereigns, that are the offspring of principles 
which have their origin in the present age.’ p. 21. 


Soon afterwards -he observes, ‘that the era of representative 
government has arrived: it. has been established in France under 
the auspices of sovereigns, who for the most part, have not them- 
selves adopted that species of government.’ This is a singular 
contradiction, which the people of France cannot but observe, that 
while all the monarchs of Europe, sword in hand, have been come 
pelling her, as M. Theremin admits, to accept this form of gov- 
ernment, compounded of legitimacy and representation, not one 
of them has taken a single step to communicate its advantages, 
great as they contend them to be, to their own subjects, In the 
next chapter, the author considers what species of liberty is best 
adapted to the modern state of Europe; and he here examines, 
with some minuteness, the representative system as established in 
England, committing, however, a few errors as to the practical 
part of the subject; viz. the mode in which debates are conducted 
in parliament; and borrowing the theory mainly from Montesquieu 
and Hume. In tis, and the succeeding discussion on party and 
faction, M. Theremin evinces great knowledge of the facts, and 
of the philosophy of the history of Great Britain. His remarks 
upon the legitimacy of kings are worth extracting. 


‘The question of legitimacy is a new question; and strictly speaking 
there is no occasion to stir or discuss it,—for nobody disputes legitimacy. 
It would, perhaps, be better, therefore, to suffer its quiescence in the 
obscurity which renders it sacred and a thing not to be touched. The 
principle of legitimacy has in truth, been once attacked,—but it was ina 
practical way only: or rather the attack was an anomaly peculiar to one 
pation, and therefore cannot involve any consequence applicable to 
others. But the principle has never been attacked in speculation:—no- 
body has ever attempted to establish the contrary doctrine. And what 
is the doctrine contrary to legitimacy? [t is, that the most worthy in- 
dividual in the nation has a right to inherit the throne, to the exclu- 
sion of the reigning family.” Folly itself never went so far as this. We 
speak indeed of a republic,—a thing, however, very different from this, 
and which leaves untouched the rights of legitimacy, as rights equally in- 
violable with all other hereditary rights. Noone has ever pretended that 
the establishment of the Republic in America, or of that in France, was 
an attack upon the legitimacy of sovereigns in general. The system of 
legitimacy can never be attacked except by the system of usurpation. 

‘We must remount very high in modern history to find usurpers who 
havesucceeded in establishing a dynasty which time has legitimated:—such 
things happened only in the barbarous ages when the people lad no opinions, 
and when whatever was, was right. Prébably Cromwel never intended 
to form a new dynasty; and if Buonaparte realized such a project, we 
must attribute the fact to the singular audacity of his character;—an 
audacity which, it must be considered also, was sustained by circumstances 
of equal singularity. But his elevation was never considered by himself 
or by those who recognized him, in any other light than as an excep- 
tion to the general fact;—and it was in this very circumstance that hé 
placed all the glory of which he boasted. Puffed up by his first suc- 
eess, he wished to establish his brothers and his marchals upon the thrones 

VOL. VIII. 66 
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of Europe. This was a real attack upon legitimacy by conquest; and 
it was this circumstance that created at Vienna the discussions started 
by a statesman, which founded the doctrine of legitimacy. In truth, the na- 
tions of Europe never cordially seconded the enterprises of Bonaparte; 
and looked with an unfavourable eye upon his strange novelties. They 
are imbued, time out of mind, with the principles of legitimacy, as be- 
longing to that class of rights which we consider as hereditary. They 
have seen elective thrones totter and fall before their eyes, and have 
contracted a high idea of hereditary mght;---by means of which, sover- 
eignty, says a modern author, being perpetuated with the perpetuation of 
the human race, continues in an insensible course, without which it 
would be necessary to go back a long step at each generation,---a chaque 
generation remonter, un ausst grand ressort. And above all they have never 
been able to see in a general covered with glory, or in the most dis- 
tinguished citizen, an immediate successor to a throne,—-even if that 
throne has been inadequately filled. Tosee a crown bestowed upon aman | 
born a subject, or upon any individual who is not the presumptive heir, is 
repugnant to all their habitual ways of thinking. Whenever they have 
received foreign sovereigns they have only submitted to force, and unani- 
mously regarded such reigns as merely temporary.’ p. 62. 


We can by no means concur with this author in the opinion, we 
have already quoted, that the era of representative governments 
has arrived; nor do we think that the events that have recently 
taken place on the continent are likely at all to promote that ob- 
ject. It is true, that we, and the rest of the nations of Europe, 
have seen France suffering under the inflictions of military des- 
potism; we and they have felt our share of the inconvenience; 
but, in order to destroy it, has not each country, opposed to it, 
been under the necessity, more or less, of erecting itself into a 
military power? The French were to be met and conquered only 
by their own weapons; and although Great Britain, less than 
Prussia, Germany, or Russia, may have been compelled to con- 
vert herself into a military power, (which, more er less, is always 
a military despotism,) yet, she has, to a certain degree, changed 
the nature of her government; and, upon the whole, there is 
much more reason to fear that the era of military dominion has 
approached, and has been brought about by the French Revolu- 
tion, than that Europe has by late events made any material pro- 
gress towards a general representative system. For ourselves, we 
confess, we should fear little upon this point, were it not for ex- 
ternal circumstances; and as it is, we are not very apprehensive 
for the great result. The natural odium of the people of England 
for military establishments, did it depend upon themselves only, 
would soon reduce our form of government into its original whole- 
some form; but if the states of Europe keep up large armies, 
how is it possible, even with all our insular advantages, to avoid. 
the maintenance, at least, of such a proportion as is calculated to 
meet the exigencies of the times? M. 7/heremin seems to congratu- 
late his countrymen upon a speedy diminution of the liberties of 
Englishmen on this account. 


* The English nation, which now begins to beso much pleased with milita- 
ry spectacles, is manifestlyjupon the watch to introduce a change in its cha- 
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racter, and consequently in its constitution. What could not be done by 
the victories of Marlborough, those of Wellington may do; for the laurels 
gathered on the continent now flourish in England, equally with, or to the 
detriment of, those gathered on the ocean, which is her legitimate domain. 
After having achieved victories of so high importance,—victories of which 
England never gained the like before,-- since, with all the other advan- 
tages, they imsure her one of the first ranks in the military powers of 
Europe,---it is to be feared that she will engage too much in conti- 
nenial ambition; and suffer her government to become military... Liberty 
will then be destroyed; for we are not apt to esteem at home what we 
have contributed to destroy abroad; and all conquering nations have 


ended in being subdued by the very same arms which served to achieve 
their conquests.’ p. 115. 


The chapter devoted to a consideration of the state of France, 
is occupied in assigning reasons why the people are averse to any 
interference in politics, according to the assertion of Machiavel— 
Gli Francesi non intendano niente dello Stato; which is true of 
them as a nation, but very untrue if applied individually, as we 
have stated in the commencement of this article. The author’s ob- 
servations on the Refiublique politique Eurofiéenne, and on la Mo- 
narchie universelle, are very able; but to extract any considerable 
pertion of them would exceed our limits, and we can find no dis- 


tinct passages that will be properly understood without its rela- 
tion to, and connexion with others, unless it be the following on 
the universal monarchy, to which it is asserted England aspires. 


‘ This phenomenon, which we have twice seen in history, is now realized 
before our eyes. England ‘tends’ to universal monarchy by her commerce, 
as conquering Rome did by her institutions, and as catholic Rome does 
by her religion,—or rather she has already obtained it. Universal monar- 
chies are established,—not by arms,—but by opinions. When opinions 
are united to the interests of men, and are managed with skill and perse- 
verance, they become a means of universal power. England would never 
have established her present universal monarchy, unless she had been 
the mistress of that knowledge which is the most indispensable to the 
wealth and power of nations,---the knowledge, namely, of commerce and 
of industry. She is like a instructress who rules the ‘ ignorants’ that have 
all to learn from her, and to whom she is capable of teaching ever 
thing. It is natural that she should enrich and aggrandize herself by the 
means which she owes to herself alone. It is not by wars,---as France 
supposed; nor is it by treaties,---ascording to Catharine’s policy,—that 
we are to overthrow an universal monarchy, which has its foundation in 
superior intelligence:---it is by acquiring the science of commerce and of 
industry. England reigns by her intellectual force,---because we con- 
stantly stand in need of her. We oughf to aim only at things which we 
see are feasible, and never to undertake an attack till we are in posses- 
sion of the appropriate means. We must learn from England how to 
vanquish, as she learned from Napoleon how to fight. In this second case 
victory is as certain as it had been in the first. Such is the advantage of 
inventors, that they can only be conquered by their own arms, and 
are only to be surpassed by imitating themselves. Every other means is 
pernicious to this assailant; and the defender smiles at his impotent efforts, 

as merely the blindfold blows of ignorance.’ p, 149. 
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The great object of M. Theremin is, as we stated in the outset, 
to recommend to the people of Frauce an acquiescence in the prin- 
ciple of the legitimacy of sovereigns, on condition of receiving on 
their part a grant of the right of representation. We think that 
the principal error he commits is, in supposing that the people of 
France, after their reyolution, their military despotism, and their 
subjugation, are in a condition to receive a constitution in all re- 
spects similar to that of Great Britain. We apprehend that no- 
thing can be more true than this position, that the more a nation 
is reduced in the scale of freedom,and the more it has been debased 
by tyranny, the more it may be in need of relief, but the less it is 
capable of receiving it to the full extent. For this reason, we 
believe that, at present, it would neither be conducive to the hap- 
piness of the natives of France, nor to the security of Europe, 
if liberty, precisely i in the Proportion it was enjoyed in this country 
in our best times, were giv en: they are, in truth, not prepared for 
it; and even if some injustice be shown in deciding the limit, we 
think that the evil will be less than would result from the disre- 
gard of all limitation. 








Tracts Relative to the Island of St. Helena; written during a4 
Residence of five Years. By Major-General Alexander Beat- 
son, late Governor, &c. Illustrated with Views. 4to. 1816. 
pp. 418. G,. and W. Nicel. 


[From the British Review. ] 


The * Tracts’ before us are chiefly designed to give a natural 
history of the island; a view of its geology or mineralogy; its 
indigenous productions; its soil, climate, and seasons; its capa- 

cities of improvement, and its singular strength and security as a 
military station. The writer, major-general Beatson, was well 
qualified to enter upon the subject, having a competent acquain- 
tance with general physiology, anda strong attachment to agricul- 
tural pursuits. He was for some years Governor of St. Helena; 
and during that time was laudably engaged in inciting the sett- 
ae to a general improveri.ent of his little colony. The present 

rk, therefore, may be regarded as a kind of history of his ad- 
bt cee in a domestic sense—of the scene that lay before him, 
and the incidents by which it was diversified. 


‘In a hook entitle d ‘** Tracts,” I did not deem it necessary to touch 
upon the histery oi St. Helena: I wished also to preserve uniformity, by 
confining this work wholly to- subjects that have never yet appeared before 
the public; and to prevent enlargmg it beyond the bounds I had preseri- 
bed. To those who are desirous of "information upon the localities ef the 
island, from the period of its discovery to the year 1807, I beg to recom- 
mend to their perusal Mr. Brooke’s history of St. Helena, published in 


18038; which is drawn from the most authentic sources, and is replete with 
sccurate information. 
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‘In attempting to introduce improvements upon an island where the 
arts of agricu'ture were little understood, where the lands were cultiva- 
ted b> manual labour, without the aid of animals, and where prejudices in 
favou of old customs were strong, it was obvious there could be no hope 
of amendment without evidence of successful examples. It was therefore 
necessary to have recourse to experiments. Ploughs and other imple- 
ments were introduced; the labouring population was increased by the 
introduction of about three hundred Chinese; and an improved system of 
husbandry was carried on, under the direction of an experienced Norfolk 
farmer. But it was a long time before the generality of the islanders 
would even look at these improvements. They regarded them as ‘* mere 
foolishness;” said ‘* they might do very well in England; but that in a 
mountainous country the plough could never answer; that their forefathers 
had done very well with the hoe, and they saw no use or necessity for 
these new things.” At length, however, when they did perceive the fa- 
cility with which extensive fields were broken up; the rapidity with which 


they were propared b, the plough, and the excellent crops of potatoes 
an’ corn ‘hat were raised, they acknowledged the superiority of English 
farming; and many of the most respectable soon afterwards followed the 


same example.’ (Preface, p. viil—x.) 


We cannot concede to General Beatson the impropriety of 
touching upon the discovery and political history of the island in 
the present work, merely because he has chosen to entitle it 
“ Tracis relative to St. Helena.” He might as well have fur- 
nished us with ¢ructs relative to its political connexions as to its 
agricultural improvements and scenery. The discovery aid po- 
litical history of the island are interwoven with many of the most 
important incidents of the political history of modern Europe, and 
are equally interesting and instructive. They are to be sought 
for indeed-in various sources, and through various countries, for 
St. Helena has successively passed through the hands of almost 
all the more adventurous maritime powers of Europe; and hence 
the scattered fragments of its annals are to be collected from Por- 
tugueze, Spanish, Dutch, and French,as well as from English 
writers—from Castira, Faria y Sousa, Tavernier, and the voyages 
of Roggewein and Hackluyt, as well as from the official records 
ofthe island since it has been in possession of our own country; 
from Forster, Brooke, and an analytical description of it published 
anonymously in 1805. 

The discovery ofthe island of St. Helena followed within three 
years and a half the important discovery of the passage round the 
Cape of Good Hope. The good fortune and adventurous spirit of 
Bartholomew Diaz first traced out the promontory in 1486, which 
from the tremendous storms he there encountered he called the 

afte of Tempesis, a name which was soon afterwards exchanged 
by John II. of Portugal for that which it bears at present, from the 
prospect it afforded him of opening a maritime path to India— 
Diaz, however, proceeded no further, intimidated by the darkness 
and tempests with which he found himself surrounded, and believ- 
ing that he had reached the boundary of the world. It was in 
1497 that the Cape was first doubled by the intrepid De Gama; 
and on May 21, 1501, the anniversary of the Lirth day of St. Hele- 
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na, the mother of Constantine, the picturesque island under con- 
sideration was discovered by the Portuguese admiral John de 
Nova, on his retreat from the Indian seas. 

John de Nova, who discovered St. Helena in 1501, was at that 
period a commodore under De Gama, and appears to have been a 
commander of great intelligence and intrepidity. When first dis- 
covered, the productions ofthisisland appeared to be but few and of 
little value. The interior of the island was one entire forest chief- 
ly composed of the gum-wood tree, which flaunted over its loftiest 
steeps, and overhanging precipices. Lichens of various kinds, 
wire-grass, samphire, and salsola, were its principal herbaceous 
plants; and seals, sea-fowls, sea-lions, and turtle, its principal if not 
its only inhabitants. The Portugueze abandoned it as unworthy 
of attention, and its first cultivation was produced by an incident 
that ought not to remain unnoticed. During the government of 
the celebrated Alphonzo Albuquerque, several of his officers were 
seduced by the native princes of Deccan to desert the standard of 
their country, and abjure their religion. Upon these rebels and 
apostates he determined to take ample revenge; and having de- 
feated the army of Rosto Mocus, the Indian commander, on the 
Malabar coast, he made it one of the articles of capitulation that 
the renegadoes should be surrendered. This was complied with 
upon condition that their lives should be spared. Albuquerque 
conceded indeed their lives, but he so mutilated their persons as to 
render their lives rather a misfortune than a blessing: he cut off 
their noses, ears, right hands, and the little finger of the left; and 
in this degraded and mangled state shipped them off for their na- 
tive country. To the feelings of Ferdinandez Lopez, one of the 
sufferers, a Portugueze nobleman of high spirit and cultivated 
mind, such a return was worse than death: he preferred a volun- 
tary exile, and in 1513 was, at his own request, landed at St. He- 
lena with afew negro slaves. Such were the first human inhabi- 


tants of the island. The vengeance of the Portugueze gradually 


softened into commiseration for the sufferings and forlorn condi- 
tion of the unfortunate Don Ferdinandez; and such of his country- 
men as occasionally touched at the island showed themselves so- 
licitous to afford him every comfort and convenience he was capa- 
ble of receiving, and pientifully stocked the island with such ani- 
mals and plants as could be sustained on its surface. 

The jealousy of the Portugueze made them anxious to conceal 
this island from the knowledge ofother nations. In June 1588, how- 
ever, itwas descried by one of our ownenterprising circumnaviga- 
tors, captain Cavendish, onhisreturn home; and the following is the 
account given of it by the writer of his voyage, as it then appeared. 
‘ The same day about two or three o’clock in the afternoon we 
went onshore, where we found an exceeding fair and pleasant val- 
ley, wherein divers handsome buildings and houses were set up; 
and one particularly, which was a church, was tiled and whiten- 
ed on the outside very fair, and made witha porch: and within 
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the church at the upper end, was set an altar, wherein stood a 
very large table, set in a frame; having on it the picture of our 
Saviour Christus upon the cross, and the image of our lady pray- 
ing, with divers other histeries painted curiously on the same. 
The valicy is the fairest and largest low plot in all the island, and 
is exceedingly sweet and pleasant, and planted in every place 
either with fruitor with herbs. There are fig trees which bear 
fruit continually, and very plentifully; for on every tree you may 
see blossoms, green figs, and ripe figs, all at once, and it is so all 
the year long. The reason is that the island standeth so near the 
sun. There is alsoa great store of lemontrees, orange trees, 
pomegranate trees, and date trees, which bear fruit as the fig trees 
do, and are planted carefully and very artificially, with pleasant 
walks under and between them; and the said walks are oversha- 
dowed with the leaves of the trees, and in every void place is 
planted parsley, sorrel, basil,fennel, aniseed, mustard seed, radish- 
es, and many very good herbs. The fresh water brook runneth 
through divers places of this orchard, and may, with very small 
pains, be made to water any tree in the valley!’ The chief ani- 
mals at this time inhabiting the island, we are told, were partrid- 
ges, pheasants, turkeys, and goats existing by thousands, very 
wild, and in flocks of one or two hundred, some as big as an ass; 
and ‘great store of swine very wild and fat, and of great bigness.’ 
They found four negroes in the houses who were slaves, who in- 
formed captain Cavendish that the Portugueze East India fleet, 
usually consisting of about five sail, of eight or nine hundred tons 
each, touched at the island in its passage, apparently both out- 
wards and homewards, for refreshments, and especially for water. 

It was, in like manner, touched at by the earliest English and 
Dutch East India fleets towards the close of the sixteenth and 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, at which time the Por- 
tugueze flag was flying over the whole line of coast from Sofala 
to Melinda, Mozambique, and, with some interruptions, to Macao. 
Its government did not think it necessary to retain the station of 
St. Helena any longer, orit was wrested from the Portugueze sway 
by the Dutch; who unquestionably held possession of it for about 
halfa century, till having established a colony at the Cape of Good 
Hope, they in their turn abandoned it. This last event occurred 
in 1651, when it was taken possession of in the same year by the 
English East India Company; who have held it by a succession 
ef charters giving an exclusive right and paramount authority to 
the present day, in which the company has voluntarily resigned 
it into the hands of government as a state prison for the tyrant of 
Europe. 

The Dutch seem to have regretted their abandonment of the 
island shortly afterwards. And hence in the war between them- 
selves and the English which broke out in 1665, they made a for- 
midable and successful attack upon it. ‘hey did not, however, 
retain their conquest long, for in less than twelve months the En- 
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glish were again in possession of this valuable station, No for- 
tifications seem to have been built on it, either by the Porturueze 
or the Dutch. At this time, indeed, the houses seem to have 
been in ruins, and the only permanent inhabitant a Poriugueze 
Franciscan. “ I] n’y a, says he, qu’ une petite place proche dela 
mer, ot autrefois on avoit bati une chapelle, et od un religieux 
Poriugais de |’ observance de S. Francois avCcu quatorze ans; 
mais 2 present Ja chapelle est 2 moitié rompue.” * The first fort 
of which we have any information is said to have been a triangular 
redoubt, erected in 1665, on the site of the present government 
house, and called Fort James, probably in compliment to the duke 
of York, afterwards James il. who was an active patron of com- 
merce, and at the head of an African company Of the different 
vailies in the island the two principal are James’s valley, named 
from the above fort; and Chapel valley, so called from the old 
Portugueze chapel, the ruins of which were visible not only in 
Tavernier’s time, but when the island was first settled by the En- 
glish. In Roggewein’s voyage we are told that this chapel was 
constructed with the timber saved from a Portugueze vessel 
wrecked off Deep Valley. 

We have called St. Helena the Gibralter of the South Atlantic, 
and achief key to the commerce of the east. We have not used 
these terms lightly It was the first step to that enormous em- 
pire which Great Britain at this moment possesses in ‘sia; and is 
a much safer and, in this respect, a more valuable harbour than 
the Cape, which at certain seasons of the year offers no secure an- 
chorage. 

It is to the possession of St. Helena that we are mainly indebted 
for the destruction of the Dutch East India fleet, at the com- 
mencement of what may be cailed the /ate continental war in 
1795, and the success of the attack which put the Cape of Good 
Hope into our hands, anc consequently the utter extinction of the 
Dutch commerce, influence, and settlements in India. 

The island of St. Helena is situate within the limit of the south 
east trade wind, 1200 miles from the coast of Africa, 1800 miles 
from South America; 600 miles from the small Isle of Ascension, 
and 1200 from Gough’s Island, and that of Tristan d’ Acunha. 
Our author concurs with Mr. Forster in believing it to be the 
remnant of a larger island, part of which has been buried in the 
waves by force of earthquakes and volcanoes, but compensated 
for what it has lost by an increased boundary of volcanic mate- 
rials. , 


‘In viewing the lulls on the east and west sides of James’s town from 
the anchorage, particularly the north end of Ladder Hill, we observe nu- 
merous strata rising from the base to the summit {600 feet above the level 
of the sea) which bear evident marks that the whole of this huge mass, 
extending several hundred yards to the westward, has been formed by a 


* Voyage de Tavernier, vol. ij. 568. 
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long series of floating lava. The extreme ends of the strata on the coast 
are placed horizontally: but upon examining the sides of the hills, the 
lava seems to have descended at a depression of about 20 degrees, and 
apparently from a crater somewhere about the site of the waterfall. Of 
this crater no positive vestige remains; yet there are some appearances 
which might lead to a supposition that the present waterfall may have 
been its southern edge, or extremity—that it was bounded on the north- 
west by High Knoll, and that subsequently to the formation of that moun- 
tain and Ladder Hill, some tremendous explosion opened a chasm, ex- 
tending from the sea to the waterfall; and at the same moment, by tearing 
away, and precipitating a large portion of High Knoll into the crater may 
have extinguished it.’ 


We have observed already that the island when first discovered 
was an entire forest. In later times the soil, from various causes, 
has been considerably denuded, and several valuable plains, and 
other pasture on arable ground have hence been acquired for fur- 
therimprovement. One of the largest and loftiest is now boun- 
ded by two smaller forests, denominated Longe Wood and Dead 
Wood, which were formerly united; it is hence denominated the 
‘ Plain of Long Wood and Dead Wood.’ From the last name 
it is clear that the ruin of the original forest is still spreading, and 
that the plain will soon, from natural causes, acquire a wider out- 
line. 


‘It seems to me that the circumstance of this plain may be of some im- 
portance to the science of geology; because it affords a curious and sin- 
gular contrast, and comparison, with every other part of the island. If 
such a comparison were undertaken by a skilful geologist, it might lead 
to some valuable discoveries; or, at least, plausible deductions--not 
merely concerning the original formation of St. Helena, but of islands in 
general. 

‘ No traces of lava nor shells are to be seen on this plain, nor under its 
surface: throughout its whole extent there is seldom to be found a stone, 
of any sort, larger than a walnut; but in digging ditches for the fences at 
Long Wood, we lately discovered considerable beds of small stones re- 
sembling gravel. They are, however, a sort of soft iron stone, easily 
pulverised; some are close to the surface, others a foot or two underneath; 
and it has been observed that the crops are always more exuberant where 
the soil is intermixed with these stones. If we may judge from a deep 

ravine, which partly divides the plains of Long Wood and Dead Wood, 
the soil and subtratum of friable clay in this part of the island may very 
possibly be several hundred feet deep. This ravine has evidently been 
formed by torrents of rain, which, in the course of ages, have opened a 
large hollow more than 500 feet across, and about 150 deep; the sides of 
this hollow expose to view an infinite number and variety of beautiful 
layers of coloured earths, which are supposed to be of volcanic origin. 
I am, however, inclined to believe that the colours are only superficial. 
These accounts of the depths of soil, and of the fine plain of Long Wood 
and Dead Wood, will no doubt surprize many who have been taught to 
believe, that ‘St. Helena is a barren and unproductive rock:’ indeed it 
will be seen by many facts stated in the first part of this work, that its 
lands, of which two or three thousand acres might be ploughed with the 
greatest facility (and even much more brought into cultivation), are not 
inferior in the production of wheat and every other grain; and of potatoes 

VOL. VIII. 67 
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and all sorts of esculents, to the very best lands in Europe. The annual 
produce is indeed much greater, on account of the certainty of two sea- 
sons of rain, and two harvests in the year.’ (Introd. Chap, vii.) 


The most striking or valuable mineralogical productions of the 
island are basaltes, indurated clay, which is said to constitute the 
mountainous ridge which divides the island by its greatest length 
(Introd. chap. p. xviii.) ‘honeycomb-stone’ lime-stone ¢ of excel- 
lent quality and in great abundance;’ pozzolana, of which there 
are several extensive quarries, and saponaceous argil used by the 
soldiers as a substitute for soap in washing. 


* Various coloured earths or clays abound in many parts of St. Helena. 
Upon the hills towards the sea they are discovered, only here and there, 
in thin veins, bedded between layers of rock. In the interior, particularly 
about a mie to the eastward of Long Wood house, the deep and sloping 
sides of some of the ravines, which are of great extent, are clothed with a 
variety of beautiful tints of white, blue, grey, and red. Of the brilliance 
of these earths, when the sun shines upon them, no words, nor even the 
finest touches of the pencil, could convey an adequate idea. (Introd. 
chap. p. XxXvi.) 


We do not think that the salubrity, picturesque beauty, or fer- 
lity of the island, are overrated in the following description: 


‘ The climate of St. Helena is perhaps the mildest and the most salu- 
brious in the world, and is remarkably congenial to the human feelings. 
Neither too hot nor cold, it preserves throughout the year that medium 
temperature which is always agreeable. This temperature, however, 
varies considerably according to ‘the elevation of the’land. At Plantation- 
house the range of the thermometer during the year; when kept in the 
same place, was only from 61 to 73 degrees. At Long Wood, although at 
the same height above the sea, it was generally 5 degrees lower: proceed- 
ing no doubt from the situation being more exposed to the south-east trade 
wind. In James’s tewn it is generally 5 to 7 degrees higher than at Plan- 
tation-house. 

‘ These are the temperatures within doors. In the open air at Plantation- 
house the thermometer sometimes falls to 52 degrees, which happens be- 
tween June and September; and in the winter season (if it may be so 
called) the inhabitants living in the country find it necessary, or at least 
comfortable, to make use of fires in their rooms. Thus, it will be per- 
ceived, there is a diversity of climate; so that a person residing in James’s 
town, in the warm season, may pass, within the short space of an hour, 
from the medium temperature of India, to that of the spring or summer 
months in England. This has been found beneficial to valetudinarians 
from India, who occasionally resort to the island; some of whom have been 
restored to perfect health, after a few months residence in this salubrious 
climate.’ (Introd. Chap. p. xxxiil. xxxiv.) 

‘ From thunder and lightning this climate may be said to be wholly ex- 
empted. In the course of sixty years only two flashes of lightning are 
recollected; and these, I believe, were unaccompanied with thunder: 
neither is it subject to those storms and hurricanes, which occasionally 
afflict and desolate many other tropical islands. The trade winds gener- 
ally blow with uniform steadiness; very seldom increasing beyond what is 
called a fresh breeze. 

‘There are many copious springs of pure and wholesome water. 


These generally issue from the bighest lands. The quantity usually dis- 
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charged at James’s town was-found to be six hogsheads in a minute, or 
2,160 tons in the twenty-four hours, after the absence of rain. Compar- 
ing the size of this stream with the others on the island, I compute that 
not less than 10,000 tons of water are daily discharged from the springs 
into the sea in dry weather.’ 


We have already stated that the anchorage at St. Helena is 
far more extensive and secure than at the Cape, in consequence of 
the latter being exposed at all times to tremendous gales; and 
hence, before its navigation was Well known in respect to coast 
and season, the shores of the Cape were the voracious grave of 
whole navies. Camoens makes the spirit of the Cape, when disen- 
chanted by De Gama, prophesy that it would be so. 


‘ With every bounding keel that dares my rage 
Eternal war my rocks and storms shall wage; 
Each year thy shipwreck’d sons shalt thou deplore, 
Each year thy sheeted masts shall strew my shore.’ 
MICKLE,. 


Such was the melancholy fate of the second fleet which was 
sent forth from Portugal to the East shortly after the return of 
Vasco de Gama. It consisted of thirteen sail under the command 
of Pedro Alvarez Cabral, of which only six escaped from the 
ruins of the tempests which they encountered in doubling the 
promontory. It lasted, says Faria y Sousa, twenty days; during 
which it was so dark even at noon, that the sailors could as little 
see as hear each other for the roar of the winds. It was in this 
tremendous tempest that the celebrated Bartholomew Diaz per- 
ished, who, as we have already observed, first discovered the 
Cape and named it, with a terrible truth of prophecy to himself, 
The Cape of Tempests. The well known fate of Don Immanuel 
de Sousa, and his beautiful wife Leonora de Sa, was still more af- 
flicting. On returning home from his government of Diu in In- 
dia, where he had amassed immense wealth, the ship in which he 
sailed, and in which were his lady as well as himself, and 500 men, 
his sailors and domestics, was dashed to pieces on the rocks that 
jut from the head land. The crew to the number of 400, inclu. 
ding Don Emanuel, his lady, and three children, escaped, but al- 
most destitute of every thing. As they marched through the un- 
cultivated and desert country at the back of the Cape, some died 
of famine, of thirst, and fatigue; and others, who wandered from 
the main body, were murdered by, the savages or destroyed by 
wild beasts. The remainder were at length stripped entirely na- 
ked by Ethiopian bandits; while the wretchedness of the delicate 
and exposed Leonora was increased by the brutal insults of the 
negroes. After having travelled about 300 leagues, her legs 
swelled, her feet bleeding at every step, and her strength exhaus- 
ted, she sunk down, and with the sand covered herself to the neck 
to conceal her nakedness. In this dreadful situation she beheld 
two of her children expire. Her owndeath soon followed. Her 
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husband, enamoured of her to distraction, received her last breath 
in a frenzied embrace; and, snatching his remaining child in his 
arms, ran with heart rending cries into the thickest of the wood, 
where the wild beasts were soon heard to growl over their prey. 
Of the 400 that escaped the waves, only six-and-twenty reached 
their native land, and carried the melancholy account of their 
companions. The story is well calculated for poetic illustration, 
and has in various instances exercised the powers of the muse of 
the Tagus. ‘The best poem upon the subject is that of Jerome 
de Cortereal. 

The Tracts before us consist, for the most part, of papers pub- 
lished by Mr. B. in a periodical journal printed under his patron- 
age and support, and which was entitled the St. Helena Register. 
A more patriotic step could not perhaps have been taken, and it 
seems to have succeeded as it deserved. The Governor strenu- 
ously recommended the plough in preference to the spade, which 
had hitherto been employed almost exclusively. In consequence 
of the abolition of the slave trade he encouraged the ingress of 
Chinese peasants and labourers, who are chiefly selected for this 
purpose in Ceylon and various parts of the Deccan. To preserve 
a due supply of water in the driest seasons he imitated the Indian 
method of collecting itin its descent from the hills, in enormous 
tanks or reservoirs, so asto be capable at all times of fertilizing 
the lower grounds, in every direction, by means of openings or 
gutters. And to preserve the soil from being washed down the 
decliyities of steep hills, he recommended the forming of belts 
around their sides, as a substitute for the terraces employed by 
the Chinese upon the sides of mountains, too precipitous to be 
ploughed; an ingenious method, which is still practised in our 
own country on the sloping hills of Dorsetshire. 

The soil and climate of St. Helena are equally favourable to the 
different grains of Europe and of India: and, in conjunction with 
these, governor Beatson set the example of cultivating potatoes, 
which appear to have answered very abundantly, mangel-wurzel, 
coss-lettuce, and various other esculents for man and domestic ani- 
mals. 








From the New Monthly Magazine. 


Mr. Eprror— 

I forward to you, for insertion in your Magazine, the accompa- 
nying paper, which has just fallen into my hands, and which,’ as a 
production of sir Joshua Reynolds, and illustrative of the charac- 
ters of two very eminent men, who were both his intimate friends, 
cannot fail to amuse your readers. 

London, July, 1816. BIoGRAPHICUS. 
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The following jew d’esprit was written by sir Joshua Reynolds, 
to illustrate a remark which he had made— that Dr. Johnson 
considered Garrick as his property, and would never suffer any 
one to praise or abuse him but himself.’ In the first of these sup- 
posed dialogues, sir Joshua himself, by high encomiums upon 
Garrick, is represented as drawing down upon him Johnson’s cen- 
sure; in the second, Mr. Gibbon by taking the opposite side, cals 
forth his praise. 

Dr. Johnson and sir Joshua Reynolds. 

Reynolds. Let me alone, I’ll bring him out (aside.) I have 
have been thinking, Dr. Johnson, this morning, on a matter that 
has puzzled me very much; it is a subject that I dare say has of- 
ten passed in your thoughts, and, though I cannot, I dare say you 
have made up your mind upon it.--Johnson. ‘Tilly fally, what is 
all this preparation—what is all this mighty matter?-—R. Why, 
it is a very weighty matter. The subject I have been thinking 
upon is—Predestination and F'ree-will, two things I cannot recon- 
cile together for the life of me; in my opinion, Dr. Johnson, free 
will and fore-knowledge cannot be reconciled.—J. Sir, it is not 
of very great importance what your opinion is upon such a ques- 
tion—R. But I meant only, Dr. J. to know your opinion —J. 
No, sir; you meant no such thing: you meant only to show these 
gentlemen that you are not the man they took you to be, but that 
you think of high matters sometimes, and that you may have the 
credit of having it said, that you held an argument with Sam John- 
son on predestination and free-will;—a subject of that magnitude 
as to have engaged the attention of the world—to have perplexed 
the wisdom of man for these two thousand years;—a subject on 
which the fallen angels, who had yet not lost all their origi- 
nal brightness, find themselves in wandering mazes lost. That 
such a subject could be discussed in the levity of convivial con- 
versation is a degree of absurdity beyond what is easily conceiva- 
ble.—R. It is soas you say, to be sure; I talked once to our friend 
Garrick upon this subject, but 1 remember we could make 
nothing of it—J. O noble pair!—R. Garrick was a clever fellow, 
Dr. J. Garrick, take him altogether, was certainly a very great 
man—J. Garrick, sir, may be a great man in your opinion, as 
far as I know, but he was not so in mine; little things are great 
to little men—R. I have heard you say Dr. Johnson——J. Sir, 
you never heard me say that David Garrick was a great man; you 
may have heard me say that Garrick was a good repeater—of 
other men’s words;—words put into his mouth by other men; this 
makes but a faint approach towards being a great man.—R. But 
take Garrick upon the whole now, in regard to conversation—J/. 
Well, sir, in regard to conversation, I never discovered in the con- 
versation of David Garrick any intellectual energy, any wide grasp 
of thought, any extensive comprehension of mind, or that he pos- 
sessed any of those powers to which great could, with any de- 
gree of propriety be applied—R. But still—J/. Hold, sir; 1 have 
not done—there are, to be sure, in the laxity of colloquial speech, 
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various kinds of greatness; a man may be a great tobacconist, a 
man may be a great painter, he may be likewise a great mimic; 
now you may be the one, and Garrick the other, and yet neither of 
you be greatmen.—R. But, Dr. Johnson,—/. Hold, sir; I have 
often lamented how dangerous it is to investigate and to discrimi- 
nate character, to men who have no discriminative powers.—R. 
But Garrick, as a companion, I heard you say—no longer ago 
than last Wednesday, at Mr. Thrale’s table J. You tease me, 
sir. Whatever you may have heard me say, no longer ago than 
last Wednesday, at Mr. Thrale’s table, I tell you I do not say so 
now; besides, as I said before, you may not have understood me— 
you misapprehended me—you may not have heard me—AR. Iam 
very sure I heard you——J. Besides, besides sir, besides—do you 
not know——are you so ignorant as not to know, that it is the high- 
est degree of rudeness to quote a man against himself/—R. But 
if you “differ from yourself, and give one opinion to-day——J. 
Have done, sir, the company you see are tired, as well as myself. 
T’other side. 
Dr. Johnson and Mr, Gibbon. 

Johnson. No, sir; Garrick’s fame was prodigious, not only in 
England, but all over Europe; even in Russia I have been told, he 
was a proverb; when any one had repeated well he was called a 
second Garrick.— Gibbon. I think he had full as much reputa- 
tion as he deserved.—J. I do not pretend to know, sir, what your 
meaning may be, by saying he had as much reputation as he de- 
served; he deserved much, and he had much —G. Why surely, 
Dr. Johnson, his merit was in small things only; he had none of 
those qualities that make a real great man.—-/. Sir, Las little un- 
derstand what your meaning may be, when you speak of the qual- 
ities that make a great man; itisavague term. Garrick was no 
common man; a man above the common size may surely, without 
any great impropriety be called a great man. In my opinion, he has 
very reasonably fulfilled the prophecy which he once reminded me 
of having madetohis mother, whenshe asked me how little David 
went on at school, that I should say to her, that he would come to be 
hanged, or come to be a great man. No, sir; it is undoubtedly 
true, that the same qualities, united with virtue or vice, make a 
hero or a rogue, a great general or a highwayman. Now Gar- 
rick, we are sure, was never hanged, and in regard to his being a 
great Man, you must take the whole man together.—-It must be 
considered in how many things Garrick excelled in which every 
man desires to excel. Setting aside his excellence as an actor, in 
which he is acknowledged to be unrivalled; as a man, as a poet, as 
a convivial companion, you will find but few his equals, and none his 
superior. As a man, he was kind, friendly, benevolent, and gen- 
erous.--G. Of Garrick’s generosity I never heard; I under- 
stood his character to be totally the reverse, and that he was reck- 
oned to have loved money.—/. That he loved money nobody 
will dispute;—who does not! but if you mean, by loving money, 
that he was parsimonious toa fault, sir, you have been misinform- 
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ed. To Foote, and such scoundrels, who circulated those re- 
ports—to such profligate spendthrifts prudence is meanness and 
enonomy is avarice. That Garrick, in early youth, was brought 
up in strict habits of economy I believe, and that they were neves- 
sary I have heard from himself; to suppose that Garrick might In- 
advertently act from this habit, and be saving in small things, can 
be no wonder; but let it be remembered at the same time, that, if 
he was frugal by habit, he was liberal from principle: that when 
he acted from reflection he did what his fortune enabled him to 
do, and what was expected from such a fortune. I remember no 
instance ef David’s parsimony, but once, when he stopped Mrs. 
Woffington from replenishing the tea-pot; it was already, he said, 
as red as blood; and this instance is doubtful, and happened many 
yearsago. In the latter part of his life I observed no blameable 
parsimony in David; his table was elegant and even splendid; his 
house both in town and country, his equipage, and, I think, all his 
habits of life, were such as might be expected from a man, who 
had acquired great riches.—In regard to his generosity, which 
you scem to question, I shall only say; there is no man to whom 
I would apply with more confidence of success, for the loan of 
two hundred pounds to assist a common friend, than to David, 
and this too with very little, ifany probability, of its being repaid. 
G. You were going to say something of him asa writer: you 
dont’t rate him very high as a poet.—J. Sir, a man may be a re- 
spectable poet, without being a Homer, as a man may be a good 
player, without being a Garrick. In the lighter kinds of poetry, 
in the appendages of the drama, he was, if not the first, in the 
very first class. He had a readiness and facility, a dexterity of 
mind, that appeared extraordinary, even to men of experience, 
and who are not apt to wonder from ignorance. Writing pro- 
logues, epilogues and epigrams, he said he- considered as his 
trade; and he was what a man should be, always, at all times, 
ready at his trade. He required two hours for a prologue or epi- 
logue, and five minutes for an epigram. Once, at Burke’s table, 
the company proposed a subject, and Garrick finished his epi- 
gram within the time. The same experiment was repeated in the 
garden, and with the same success.—G. Garrick had some flip- 
pancy of parts, to be sure, and was brisk and lively in company; 
and, by help of mimickry and story-telling, made himself a plea- 
sant companion: but here the whole world gave the superiority 
to Foote; and Garrick himself appears to have felt as if his ge- 
nius was rebuked by the superior powers of Foote. It has been 
often observed, that Garrick never dared to enter into competition 
with him, but was content to act an under-part, to bring Foote out. 
J. That this conduct of Garrick’s might be interpreted by the 
gross minds of Foote and his friends, as if he was afraid to en- 
counter him, I can easily imagine. Of the natural superiority of 
Garrick over Foote this conduct is an instance. He disdained en- 
tering into competition with such a fellow, and made him the buf- 
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foon of the company, or, as you say, brought him out; and what 
was at last brought out, but coarse jests and vulgar merriment— 
indecency and impiety—a relation of events which, upon the face 
of them, could never have happened—characters grossly conceiv- 
ed, and as coarsely represented! Foote was even no mimic: he 
went out of himself, it is true; but without going into another 
man. He is excelled by Garrick even in this, which is considered 
as Foote’s greatest excellence. (rarrick, besides his exact imita- 
tion of the voice and gesture of his original, to a degree of refine- 
ment of which Foote had no-conception, exhibited the mind and 
mode of thinking of the person imitated. Besides, Garrick cen- 
fined his powers within the limits of decency. He had a charac- 
ter to preserve:—Foote had none. By Foote’s buffoonery and 
broad-faced merriment, private friendship, public decency, and 
every thing estimable amongst men, were trod under foot. We 
all know the difference of their reception in the world. Noman, 
however high im rank or literature, but was proud to know Gar- 
rick, and was glad to have him at his table. No man ever consi- 
dered or treated Garrick as a player. He may be said to have 
stepped out of his own rank into an higher, and, by raising him- 
self, he raised the rank of his profession. Ata convivial table his 
exhilarating powers were unrivalled: he was lively, entertaining, 
quick in discerning the ridicule of life, and as ready in repre- 
senting it; and on graver subjects there were few topics in which 
he could not bear his part. It is injurious to the character of 
Garrick to be named in the same breath with Foote. That Foote 
was admitted sometimes into good company (to do the man what 
credit I can) I will allow; but then it was merely to play tricks. 
Foote’s merriment was that of a buffoon—Garrick’s that of a gen- 
tleman.—G. I have been told, on the contrary, that Garrick, in 
company had not the easy manners of a gentleman.—J. Sir, I 
don’t know what you may have been told, or what your ideas may 
be of the manners of gentlemen.—Garrick had no vulgarity in 
his manners. It is true, Garrick had not the airiness of a fop, 
nor did he assume an affected indifference to what was passing: 
he did not lounge from the table to the window, and from thence 
to the fire, or, whilst you were addressing your discourse to him, 
turn from you, and talk to his next neighbour, or give any indica- 
tion that he was tired of his company. If such manners form 
your ideas of a fine gentleman, Garrick had them not.—G. I 
mean that Garrick was more overawed by the presence of the 
great, and more obsequious to rank, than Foote—who considered 
himself as their equal, and treated them with the same familiarity 
as they treated each other.—/. He did so; and what did the fellow 
get by it? The grossness of his mind prevented him from seeing 
that this familiarity was merely suffered as they would play with 
a dog: he got no ground by affecting to call peers by their sir- 
names. The foolish fellow fancied that lowering them was raising 
himself to their level. This affectation of familiarity with the 
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great, this childish ambition of momentary exaltation, obtained 
by the neglect of those ceremonies, which custom has established 
as the barriers between one order of society and another,’ only 
showed his foliy and meanness. He did not see that, by encroach- 
ing on others’ dignity, he puts himself in their power, either to 
be repelled with helpless indignity, or endured by clemency and 
condescension. Garrick, by paying due respect to rank, respect- 
ed himself: what he gave was returned, and what was returned 
he kept for ever. His advancement was on firm ground: he was 
recognized in public, as well as respected in private; and as no 
man was ever more courted, and better received by the public, so 
no man was ever less spoiled by its flattery.. Garrick continued 
advancing to the last—till he.had acquired every advantage that 
high birth or title could bestow, except the precedence of going 
into a room; but, when he was’there, he-was tréated with as much 
attention as the first man at the table. It is to the credit of Gar- 
rick that he never laid any claim to this distinction; it was as vo- 
luntarily allowed, as if it had been his birth-right. In this, I con- 
fess, I looked'on David with some degree‘of envy, not so much 
for the respect he received, as for the manner of its being acquir- 
ed; what fell into his lap unsought,I have been forced to claim:—I 
began the world by fighting my way. There was something 
about me that invited insult, or at least a disposition to neglect; 
and I was equally disposed to repel insult and to claim attention; 
and I fear continue too much in this disposition now it is nolohger 
necessary; I receive at present as much favour as I have a right 
to expect. I am not one of the complainers of the neglect of 
merit.—G. Your pretensions, Dr. Johiason, nobody will dispute; 
I cannot place Garrick on the same footing: your reputation will 
continue increasing after your death, when Garrick will be totally 
forgotten: you will be for ever considered as a classic.--J. Enough, 
sir, enough; the company would be better pleased to see us quar- 
rel than bandying compliments.--G. But you must allow, Dr. 
Johnson, that Garrick was too much a slave to fame, or rather, to 
the mean ambition of living with the great—terribly afraid of ma- 
king himself cheap even with them; by which he debarred himself 
of much pleasant society. Employing so much attention and so 
much management upon little things, implies, I think, a little 
mind. It was observed by his friend Colman, that henever went 
into company but with a plot how to get out of it; he was every 
minute called out, and went off or returned as there was or 
was not a probability of his shining.—J. In regard to his mean 
ambition, as you call it, of living with the great, what was the 
boast of Pope, and is every man’s wish, can be no reproach to Gar- 
rick: he who says he despises it, knows he lies. That Garrick 
husbanded his fame, the fame which he had justly acquired both 

at the theatre and at the table, is not denied; but where is the 
blame either in the one case or the other, of leaving as little as he 

could to chance? Besides, sir, consider what you have said, you 
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first deny Garrick’s pretensions to fame, and then accuse him of 
too great an attention to preserve what he never possessed.—G. I 
don’t understand—J. Sir, I can’t help that—G.. Well, but, Dr. 
Johnson, you will not vindicate him in his over and above attention 
to his fame, his inordinate desire to exhibit himself tonew men; 
like a coquet, ever seeking after conquests, to the total neglect of 
old friends and admirers: 


‘ He threw off his friends like a huntsman his pack:’ 


always looking out for new game.—J. When you quoted the line 
from Goldsmith, you ought, in fairness to have given what fol- 
lowed: 


‘ He knew when he pleased, he could whistle them back;’ 


which implies at least that he pussessed a power over other men’s 
minds approaching to fascination; but consider, sir, what isto be 
done: here isa man whom every other man desires to know. Gar- 
rick could not receive and cultivate all, according to each man’s 
conception of his own valuc; we are all apt enough to consider 
ourselves as possessing a right to be excepted from the common 
crowa; besides, sir, I do not see why that should be imputed to 
him as a crime which we all so irresistibly feel and practise; we 
all make a greater exertion in the presence of new men than old 
acquaintances; it is undoubtedly true that Garrick divided his at- 
tentron among so many, that but little was left to the share of any 
individual; like the extension and dissipation of water into dew, 
there was not quantity united sufficient to quench any man’s 
thirst; but this is the inevitable state of things; Garrick, no more 
thar another man, could unite what in their natures are incompati- 
ble.—. But Garrick not only was excluded by this means from 
reai friendship, but accused of treating those whom he called his 
friends with*insincerity and double-dealing.—J. Sir, it is not true; 
his character in that respect is misunderstood: Garrick was, to be 
sure, very ready in promising; but he intended at that time to ful- 
fil his promise; he intended no deceit; his politeness or his good 
nature, call it what you will, made him unwilling to deny; he 
wanted the courage to say mo even to unreasonable demands. 
This was the great error of his life; by raising expectations which 
he did not, perhaps could not gratify, he made many enemies; at 
the same time, it must be remembered that this error proceeded 
from the same cause which produced many of his virtues. Friend- 
ships from warmth of temper, too suddenly taken up, and too 
violent to continue, ended as they were like to do, in disappoint- 
ment; his friends became his enemies; and those having been fos- 
tered in his bosom, well knew his sensibility to reproach, and they 
took care that he should be amply supplied with such bitter po- 
tions aS they were capable of administering; their impotent 
efforts he ought to have despised; but he felt them; nor did he 
affect insensibility —G. And that sensibility probably shortened his 
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life-—J. No, sir, he died of a disordér of which you or any other 
man may die, without being killed by too much sensibility. —G. But 
you will allow, however, that this sensibility, those fine feelings, 
made: him the great actor he was.—J. This is all cant; fit only for 
kitchen wenches and chambermaids; Garrick’s trade was to re- 
present passion, not to feel it. Ask Reynolds whether-he felt the 
distress of count Hugolino when he drew it—G. But surely he 
feels the passion at the moment he is representing it.—J. About 
as much as Punch feels——That Garrick himself gave into this 
foppery of feelings I can easily believe; but he knew at the same 
time that he lied. He might think it right as far as I know to have 
what fools imagined he ought to have; but it is amazing that any 
should be so ignorant as to think that an actor will risk his repu- 
tation by depending on the feelings that.shall be excited in the 
presence of two hundred people, on the repetition of certain words 
which he has repeated two hundred times before, in what actors 


call their study. No, sir, Garrick left nothing to chance, every. 


gesture, every expression of countenance and variety of voice, 
was settled in his closet before he set his foot upon the stage. 








(From the Examiner.) 


Monody on the death of the right honourable R. B. Sheridan, writ- 
ten at the Request of a Friend, to besfpokenat Drury-lane Thea- 
tre.—Murray, 1816. 


As this production has become the property of the town, first 
by partial recitation at the theatre, and afterwards by entire, though 
not correct publication in the daily papers, we are enabled, in the 
present number of our literary notices, to give the reader both 
work and criticism at once. The following is a correct copy, te 
the letter:— 


MONODY. 


Wuen the last sunshine of expiring day, 

In summer’s'twilight, weeps itself away, 

Who hath not felt the softness of the hour 

Sink on the heart—as dew along the flower? 

With a pure feeling, which absorbs and awes, 

While Nature makes that melancholy pause, _ 

Her breathing moment, on the bridge where Tume 

Of light and darkness forms an arch sublime; 

Who hath not shar’d that calm so still and deep, 

The voiceless thought which would not speak, but weep 
' A holy concord, and a bright regret, 

A glorious sympathy with suns that set? 

*Tis not harsh sorrow—but a tender wo, ‘ 

Nameless, but dear io gentle hearts below, 

Felt without bitterness—but full and clear, 

A sweet dejection—a transparent tear, 
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Unmix'd with worldly,grief or selfish stain, 
Shed without shame—and secret without pain. 


Ev’n as the tenderness that hour instils, 
When Summer’s day declines along the hills, 
So feels the fulness of our heart and eyes, 
When all of Genius which can perish—dies. 


A mighty spiric is eclips’d—a pow’r 

Hath pass’d from day to darkness—to whose hour 
Of light no likeness is bequeath’d—no name, 
Focus at once of all the rays of Fame! 

The flash of wit—the bright intelligence, 

The beam of song—the blaze of eloquence, 
Set with their sun—but still have left behind 
Th’ enduring produce of immortal Mind, 
Fruits of a genial morn, and glorious noon, 

A deathless part of him who died too soon. 
But smali that portion of the wondrous whole, 
These sparkling segments of that circling soul, 
Which all embraced—and lighten’d over all, 
To cheer—to pierce—to please—or to appal; 
From the charm’d council to the festive board, 
Of human feelings the unbounded lord; 

In whose acclaim the loftiest voices vied, 

The prais’d—the proud—who made his praise their pride; 
* When the loud cry of trampled Hindostan, 

Arose to heav’n in her appeal from man, 

His was the thunder—his th’ avenging rod, 

The wrath—the delegated voice of God! 

Which shook the nations through his lips—and blaz’d, 
Till vanquish’d senates trembled as they prais’d. 


And here, oh! here, where yet all young and warm, 
The gay creations of his spirit charm, 

The matchless dialogue—the deathless wit, 

Which knew not what it was to intermit, 

The glowing portraits fresh from life, that bring 
Home to our hearts the truth from which they spring, - 
These wondrous beings of his fancy wrought 

To fulness by the fiat of his thought. 

Here in their first abode you still may meet, 

Bright with the hues of his Promethean heat, 

A halo of the light of other days, 

Which still the splendour of its orb betrays. 


But should there be to whom the fatal blight 
Of failing wisdom yields a base delight, 

Men who exult when minds of heav’nly tone 
Jar in the music which was born their own, 


* See Fox, Burke, and Pitt’s eulogy on Mr. Sheridan’s speech on the charges 
exhibited against Mr. Hastings, in the house of commons. Mr. Pitt intreated 
the house to adjourn, to give time for a calmer consideration of the question 
than could then occur after the immediate effeet of that oration. 
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Still let them pause: Ah! little do they know . © 
That what to them seem’d vice might be but wo. 


Hard is his fate on whom the public gaze, 
Is fix’d for ever to detract or praise; 
Repose denies her requiem to his name, 
And Folly loves the martyrdom of Fame. 
The secret enemy, whose sleepless eye 
Stands centinel, accuser, judge, and spy; 
The foe, the fool, the jealous, and the vain, 
The envious, who but breathe in others’ pain, 
Behold the host! delighting to deprave, 
Who track the steps of glory to the grave, 
Watch ev’ry fault that daring genius owes, 
Half to the ardour which its birth bestows, 
Distort the truth—accumulate the lie, 
And pile the pyramid of calumny! 


These are his portion: but if join’d 'to these, 
Gaunt Poverty should league with deep Disease, 
if the high spirit must forget to soar, 

And stoop to strive with Misery at the door, 

To sooth indignity, and face ta face 

Meet sordid rage, and wrestle with disgrace, 

To find in hope but the renew’d caress, 

The serpent-fold of further faithlessness. 

if such may be the ills which men assail, 

What marvel if at last the mightiest fail? 
Breasts to‘whom all the strength of feeling giv’n, 
Bear hearts electric—charg’d with fire from heay’n, 
Black with the rude collision—inly torn, 

By clouds surrounded, and on whirlwinds borne, 
Driven o’er the lowering atmosphere, that nurst 


Thoughts which have turn’d to thunder—scorch—and burst. 


But far from us, and from our mimic scene, 
Such things should be—if such have ever been; 
Ours be the gentler wish, the kinder task, 

To give the tribute glory need not ask, 

To weep the vanquish’d beam, and add our mite 
Of praise, in payment of a long delight. 


Ye orators! whom yet our councils yield, 
Mourn for the veteran hero of your field! 
The worthy rival of the wondrous three!* 
Whose words were sparks of immortality! 
Ye bards! to whom the drama’s muse is dear, 
He was your master:—emulate him here! 

Ye men of wit and social eloquence! 

He was your brother:—bear his ashes hence! 
While pow’rs of mind, almost of boundless ran 
Complete in kind, as various in their change; ° 
While eloquence, wit, poesy, and mirth, 
That humbler harmonist of care on earth, 


* Fox-Pitt—Burke. 
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Survive- within our souls—while live, our'sense 
Of pride in merit’s proud pre-eminence, 
Long shall we seek his likeness—long in vain, 
And turn to all of him which may remain, 
Sighing that Nature form’d but one such man, 
And broke the die—in moulding Sheridan! 


These lines are attributed to a noble poet; who when he writes 
upon what really touches him, is sure to write so as to touch us. He 
feels most powerfully, and has opinions as well as an experience 
of his own. His character therefore as a poet is also his own;— 
a thing which can be said perhaps of but two other living poets,— 
Wordsworth and Moore, the former of whom is a metaphysical 
genius, the latter a refined Bacchanalian one, living in a world of 
wit, garlands, and music. 

But as Mr. Wordsworth will never be a narrative poet, nor Mr. 
Moore a very grave one (for his very hymns have a Magdalen air, 
extremely meminiscent), so lord Byron will never be skilful in 
addresses, nor in any other oratorical part of poetry. It is not in- 
tense and conscious enough. His talent does not lie so much in 
appealing to others, as in expressing himself. He does not make 


* you so much a party as a witness, and the consequence is, that in 


pieces of the present kind, he will infallibly want what is called 
tact. With every disposition to praise the object of his verse, he 
will not succeed in keeping him before you; and with nothing 
whatsoever like egotism, in the paltry sense of the word, he will 
chiefly be before you himself. 

A Monody on Mr. Sheridan should, in our opinion, have been 
thus constructed. It should have touched briefly though indig- 
nantly on his calumniators; briefly, and with as great a mixture of 
tenderness and admonition as possible, on his real faults; briefly 
also on his general powers, but have dwelt chiefly on his dramatic 
talents; and then too, on the airy and graceful nature of them, hold- 
ing him up principally for what he principally was,—an elegant 
comic poet. 

The reader will see therefore that we consider the present Mo- 
nody as too general and too uniformly grave; and the subject not 
being congenial with the poet’s powers: we think also the execu- 
tion indifferent, compared with them. ‘The general cast of the 
images is not new enough for him: there is an appearance of eking 
out in the lines; and some of the metaphors are too gratuitous 
and lofty; as that, for instance, about the “ pyramid of calumny,” 
which is very good, as far as magnitude and durability are con- 
cerned—but begs the question as to essence, and is unsuitable to 
the inevitable feeling of majesty which the idea of a pyramid pro- 
duces. Our favourite passages are, the first—the paragraph be- 
ginning, ‘ But should there be’—which insinuates a deep piece 
of knowledge—and the one beginning, ‘ These are his portion.’ 
Our fayourite lines are— 
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‘ A glorious sympathy with suns that set.’ 


* So feels the fulness of our heart and eyes, 
When all of genius which can perish—dies.’ 


‘ Men who exult when minds of heav’nly tone, 
Jar in the music that was born their own.’ 


* And Folly loves the martyrdom of fame.’ 


* And stoop to strive with misery at the door, 
To sooth indignity, and face to face 
Meet sordid rage, and wrestle with disgrace.’ 








‘ And add our mite 
Of praise, in payment of a long delight.’ 
. Mirth, 


That humbler harmonist of care on earth.’ 


The concluding idea is from the famous line of Ariosto, so often 
imitated,--where he speaks of the young Scotish prince, Zer- 
bino:— 


Natura il fece, e poi ruppe la stampa. 
Orlan. Fur. canto 10, st. $4. 


—-Nature made him, and then broke the mould. 


The thought, we confess, is to our liking; for even if it borders 
upon a conceit, it is a very graceful one, and such as none but a 
great poet could be guilty of; and we like it also for its remind- 
ing us of those illustrious artists, sculptors as well as painters, 
with whom Ariosto lived in habits of friendship, and interchanged 
ideas. We think Raphael must have liked it; and, indeed, had it 
been applied to him, perhaps there would have been no dispute 
about its perfection. 

The reader who has scen lord Byron fail in the present instance 
(at least we venture to think so, as we did of his former Drury- 
lane address) will be glad to hear a report that his lordship has 
written another canto of Childe Harold, and that it is reckoned 
superior even to any thing he has published. If; it is as good, we 
shall be contented. Here he will be left to himself again, and in 
his own element; and we all know what a power he can exhibit 
there. He is a Salvator Rosa, and has no business with scenery, 
bad or good. 








DOMESTIC LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 


Steam Boats.—All nations are now proceeding to establish 
their claims to the invention of boats propelled by steam. A 
Mr. Robertson Buchanan, of England, has published a book upon 
the subject: according to which, the first experiments to propel 
water craft by steam, were made bya Mr. Miller. The date of 
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his trials, however, is very prudently concealed; and accord- 
ingly, the Journal des Debats, of September 14th, takes occasion 
to presume that the experiments of the marquis de Jauffray were 
anterior to those of Mr. Miller. “In 1795 {it is said) lord Stanhope 
caused a steam vessel to be constructed with oars resembling the 
wings of a bird, opening as they went backwards, and shutting as 
they went forwards. But this machinery proved to be ineffectual: 
and, in 1801, a Mr. Symington (it is pretended) made a trial of a 
steam-boat—-now constructed, alas! it is not known—upon the 
frith of Clyde. . His project was abandoned (continues Mr. 
Buchanan) in consequence of the injury which the vessel sustained 
from the banks of the canal. The journal above-mentioned takes 
another occasion to assert the pretensions of France, and. tells 
us that dangerous essays were made in 1802 by Mr. Desblancs, 
horaloger to Frécourt. From all these facts, our two authorities 
think themselves warranted to conclude, that navigation by steam 
‘was introduced’ merely by our Fulton, in 1807. In addition to 
these two claimants, the Italians must needs pretend that the in- 
vention is due to a countryman of theirs, a Mr. D. Seraphin 
Leralli du Mont Capi; and the gazette of Florence cites some of 
eee letters (published in 1787) in order to substantiate the 
claim. 








FOREIGN LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 
ENGLAND. 


Mr. Colburn will shortly publish, by authority, in French as 
well as in English, the following important production:—Corres- 

ndence of M. Fouche, duke of Otranto, with his grace the 
duke of Wellington. 2. A Sketch of the Public Life of M. Fouche, 
duke of Otranto, comprising various correspondence, addressed 
to the emperor Napoieon, king Joachim, the duke d’Artois, 
prince Blucher, Louis X VIII., count de Blacas, and other minis- 
ters, &c. This work portrays this celebrated character as he 
really is; it exhibits his most secret sentiments, the spirit of his 
public life, and the principles which have directed: him at all pe- 
riods and in situations the most diversified. The political docu- 
ments will be found to throw great light on the personal relations 
of the duke, and on the history and character of recent events, 


Dr. Watkins has not been able to. complete his Memoirs of 
Mr. Sheridan, so early as was at first expected, but they will cer- 
tainly be ready for publication in the a of September. When 
the various talents of this celebrated man are considered; the dis- 
tinguished part he took in the political affairs of the country; his 
long connection with the stage; his intimacy with the highest cha- 
racters and the greatest wits of the age, and those embarrassments 
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which too frequently accompany genius—it is to be expected that 
a faithful and impartial history of his life should open a wider 
field of instruction and amusement than has been exhibited by any 
production subsequent or even previous to the biography of John- 
son. A large portion of the life was long since prepared from 
most valuable information communicated to the author by one 
of Mr. Sheridan’s earliest friends and nearest relatives: in addi- 
tion to which, it will contain many new and original anecdotes of 
Dr. Johnson, Dr. Parr, Garrick, Burke, Fox, &c. 


The new edition of Neuman’s Spanish and English Dictionary 
is in considerable forwardness, but the extent and variety of the 
additions are such as to occupy much time and care. It will contain 
above 20,000 new articles and several thousand modern words, 
many of which are not to be found in any English or Spanish Dic- 
tionary hitherto published. In this edition the names of articles in 
commerce, the terms used in manufactures, and the most popular 
terms in science, have been introduced, it is believed, for the first 
time, in a dictionary of two languages. It has also been attempted 
to make the work something more than a mere book of words, to 
render it useful not only to the translator, the merchant, manu- 
facturer, soldier, and sailor, but likewise to the philosopher, anti- 
quary, and naturalist. Mr. Bowen has added a great number of 
words used in conversation and in periedical publications, although 
not inserted in any of our dictionaries, and has indicated the Span- 
ish origin of several English words, which have either eluded the 
sagacity of etymologists, or beer erroneously attributed to the 
French. Senor Perez has subjoined many useful terms familiar 
in Spanish America. 


Mr. Accum has in the press, a Practical Essay on Chemical 
Re-Agents, or Tests, illustrated by a Series of Experiments. 
The work will comprehend a Summary View of the general na- 
ture of Chemical Tests; the effects which are produced by the 
action of these bodies, the uses to which they may be applied, and 
the art of applying them successfully. A list of all the substances 
for which there exist any appropriate tests, will be added; and a 
portable chemical chest, containing the chemical tests and appa- 
ratus necessary for performing the experiments described in the 
treatise, will also be delivered, if required, as a companion to the 
work, which will be published early in September. 


A History of Nipal, containing not enly geographical informa- 
tion relative to that kingdom, but also illustrative of its relations, 
political and commercial, with the British dominions in Asia, 
Tibet, Tartary, and the Chinese empire, and the rise and progress 
of the late war, will speedily appear in an 8vo. volume. 


Some account of Ahantah and Fantyn, and of the rest of the 
Gold Coast of Africa, is in the press. The recent intelligence of 
a war between the people of those countries, and the general igne- 
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rance which prevails respecting them, render a work of authority 
on that subject very desirable. “ 


The Rey. Thomas Maurice has in the press, in 4to. Observa- 
tions on the Ruins of Babylon, as recently visited and described 
by Claudius James Rich, Esq. resident for the East India Com- 
pany at Bagdad. 


A Description of the People of India, by the Abbé J. A. Du- 
bois, missionary in the Mysore, in a 4to. volume, is nearly ready 
for publication». This work is the result of a diligent observation 
and study of the people, during a residence of many years among 
the various tribes, in unrestrained intercourse and conformity with 
their habits and manners of life. 


Mr. Lancaster, whose energetic character first gave impulse 
to the principle, that it is incumbent on governments to educate 
the whole people in the first rudiments of learning, has been emi- 
nently successful in carrying that great principle into effect in 
Ireland, owing to the public spirit of many distinguished Irish- 
men. During part of the years 1814 and 1815, he travelled ex- 
tensively in that kingdom, with a view to promote the diffusion of 
general knowledge. Many thousands of persons attended his 
public lectures, and honoured them with approbation. After a 
lecture, he often witnessed protestant clergymen, Roman catholic 
priests, methodist and presbyterian ministers, cordially uniting in 
thanks to the lecturer, and rivalling each other in professions of 
kindness and offers 4 hospitality. From the cabin school to the 
ducal mansion—from the dwellings of the peasant to the vice- 
regal palace, his reports exhibit (he says) but ‘ one tide of glo- 
ry’ for the character and hopes of Ireland—‘ one unclouded 
blaze’ of philanthropy and universal charity. At another meet- 
ing in Dublin, Mr. Lancaster received a public invitation to set- 
tle in Ireland, which he accepted amidst the cheers of hundreds. 
He asserts, and we believe justly, that his plans have excited in- 
terest, or been the means of establishing schools, from Peters- 
burgh to Kamschatka—from London to Cincinnati on the Ohio, 
(where there is one of his schools for nine hundred pupils)—and 
from Inverness to Hayti. Two of his pupils have gone on school- 
missions up the St. Lawrence, and two others down the Missis- 
sippi: some have proceeded to Africa—and another is now about 


_ to proceed to Bengal, by the cape of Good Hope and Cey- 


lon. It is honourable to Irish liberality, that, at the meeting 
of the friends to the extension of the royal Lancasterian system 
of education, held at the Rotunda, Dublin, for the purpose of aid- 
ing the personal excrtions of Joseph Lancaster, in travelling in 
Ireland, &c. the duke of Leinster being in the chair, it was re- 
siulyed, that, ¢as the Lancasterfan system of education is in itself 
wholly unconnected with doctrinal points of religion, it appears 
weil adapted to insure unanimity in promoting general education; 
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and that the personal services and exertions of Joseph Lancaster, 
who has carried into effect his efficient system of education, and 
extended its benefits to above a hundred and twenty thousand poor 
children, are essentially necessary to facilitate its progress in Ire- 
Jand, from the confidence which the liberality of his public con- 
duct, for a series of years, has tended to command.’ These are 
sentiments honourable to all parties, and in our opinion (which is 
founded ona personal acquaintance of nearly twenty years) they 
have been well earned, by the ingenuity, zeal, .and perseverance of 
Mr. Lancaster. 


Mr. Edward Heard has invented a chemical re-agent, by which 
he renders salt water capable of washing and cooking. Various 
experiments have been tried with it in the navy, under the direc- 
tion of the board of admiralty, with success. _ If adopted, it would 
promote cleanliness among our seamen, the principal requisite for 
the preservation of health; remove the leading causes of contagion 
on ship-board from dirty garments, beds, and bedding; and afford 
means to passengers of washing weekly if necessary, and lessening 
the amount and expenses of equipment. 


The Rev. C. Colton is preparing a work, under the expressive 
title of ‘ Many Things in Few Words, addressed to fewer persons 
who think.’ 


FRANCE. 


Our literature (says our Paris correspondent) has not yet re- 
covered all its prosperity. For this purpose a state of perfect 
tranquillity is absolutely necessary, and unfortunately the alarming 
rumours broached by malevolence and collected with malicious 
industry by some of your journals are not calculated to re-esta- 
blish very speedily the literary communications between the dif- 
ferent countries of Europe. Itis impossible to read the English 
publications without being astonished to see how the most simple 
circumstances are often distorted, and in what a false point of view 
passing events in France are represented. Still it would not be so 
bad if these falsehoods, these calumnies, were confined to the 
journals which take a pleasure in raking them together; but un- 
luckily they are thence transferred into works which are presery- 
ed, and into which future historians will probably look for infor- 
mation. What particularly leads me to this remark is, that I have 
lately convinced myself that even the Gentleman’s Magazine can- 
not resist the temptation of becoming the echo of the newspapers 
distinguished for their hatred to France. I have lately been turn- 
ing over the number for June, and I there find under head of 
France, that the king would not pardon the rebels at Grenoble, 
because they had purchased national property; that there have 
been fresh massacres at Nismes; that the grand almoner, indig- 
nant at an ordinance of the king, has resigned; that the Mete Dieu 
resembled a buffoonery, kc. There is not a word of truth in all 
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these particulars, and it is a barefaced deception upon the public 
to palm upon it such falsehoods respecting a country whence it is 
so easy to obtain accurate intelligence. The editors of periodical 
works ought to use a little more discretion in their selections from 
the newspapers, whose authority is not always to be relied on, es- 
pecially when they say spiteful thines merely for the pleasure of 
saying them. But to return to literary subjects— 

There is not at this moment any new work of particular interest. 
The Abbé de Pradt has done all that lay in his power to make a 
noise; his work sells with astonishing rapidity, but the journals 
unmercifully ridicule the author who has been the main spring of 
all the events of the last years, who was every where, had a hand 
in every thing, and pretends to be alone capable of furnishing a 
key to modern diplomacy.. They agree that never did author so 
completely expose himself to the shafts of satire, as he has done. 
M.de Pradt, however, has wherewith to console himself: the book- 
sellers pay a high price for the copy-right of his works, and this 
isa point which is not to be overlooked. M. Benjamin de Con- 
stant has also drawn upon himself some severe strictures for the 
novel which he has just published. The critics admit, however, 
that this author is more amusing in his novels than when he writes 
upon constitutions, and they are of opinion that he ought never to 
have ventured upon any other kind of compositions. M. Lacretelle 


has finished his History of the Wars of Religion in France with 
the fourth volume. In the class of Voyages and Travels nothing 


has appeared but translations from the English, such as Salt’s in 
Abyssinia, Mawe’s in Brazil, &c. Mr. Warden, formerly Ameri- 
can consul, has published here in English a description of the dis- 
trict of Columbia, with a plan of that city. A. M. Bonnet, who 
about twenty years since printed a work on the United States, has 
just produced a new one, with a small but good map of the state 
of New York. Ina former communication I mentioned the ‘ De- 
scription routiére de la France,’ by M. Vaysse, inspector of posts. 
This very useful work for travellers is continued. Eight volumes 
of it have already appeared; each of them is sold separately for 
the convenience of travellers, and contains a description of one of 
the great roads of France witha very detailed map. As the author 
is obliged by his office to be constantly engaged in surveying the 
post-roads, he has an opportunity of seeing every thing himself, so 
that the utmost reliance may be placed on his accuracy. Mr. Dep- 
ping has published a third edition of his ‘ Merveilles et Beautés 
en France,’ with a map and seven engravings representing the 
most picturesque views in this country. Mr. de Humboldt con- 
tinues the publication of his grand work on America; but owing 
to the numerous maps and plates with which it is accompanied, 
the livraisons do not follow one another in very rapid succession. 
Few new works of any magnitude are undertaken, but those al- 
ready commenced are prosecuted with considerable activity. 
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